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HUNGARIA 
A NEW YBAR’S ODE 
: + 


Tears are the sacred right of human grief: 

Then weep, Hungaria, and fee] no shame 

To enwreath thy forehead with the cypress leaf 
Beside the mausoleum of thy fame, 

Nor blush to mourn with agonizing breath, 

In pain like dissolution before death, 

O’er time’s abhorr’d divorce of lives and loves, 
Wrought in the name of peace! Once more begin, 
With this new year, thine outward mourning, grey 
As rain-swept twilight graveyards, and within, 
The stillicide of sorrows sealed away 

In vaults of memory. No dawn removes, 

With living radiance of hope’s relieving, 

The sombre shadows of thy spirit’s srieving. 


II. 


Yet break not, heart of stone, in thy despair! 
Immovable as marble shouldst thou be! 

Recall thy past, thy fate thou then canst bear, 
Though cold as death and bitter as the sea. 
The sacred dust of Petofi conspires 

To keep alight the nation’s altar-fires; 
Patience is nigh omnipotent for men 

Whose feet upon a deathless past is Set: 

The strength of Kossuth is the strength of ten; 
The house of Hunyad rallies to this hour; 

The blood at Arad shed is potent yet; 

The hand of Stephen has not lost its power! 
Thy sons will lift their hearts up as they praise 
The unforgotten dead of other days! 
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il. 


So may the Opening Year bring joy and might, 
Born not of ease, but out of widowhood! — 
Afflictions shape man’s greatness as they smite 
Upon the anvil, if the steel be good. 

So with no base alloy of spite or spleen, 

No rusting rancors or corroding hate, 

May spirit suffer change from what has been 
To visions of unperishing desire 

And gleaming fancies, beautiful as fire 

Or laughing lanes of moonlight on the deep! 

So may sad hearts no more be desolate; 

So may the sorrowing no longer keep 

A wistful vigil; but in trust that still] 

God’s long-delaying justice never dies, 
Preserve immaculate a peopie’s will 

Towards years of golden greatness that shall come 
As phoenix-like a fairer state shall rise 

Out of the cleansing fires of martyrdom! 


W. K. 
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THE MAGYAR MUSE 


FOREWORD 


Do we make heavy demands of men if they wish 
to consider us as their brothers? Is human solidar- 
ity, which alone can liberate the white race’s car- 
riage from the slough, utterly beyond our strength? 
Is any other road to the future comparable to the 
way of understanding? 

The purpose which shaped this book advances, 
with tentative steps, along that way of understand- 
ing. It begins in the district between the Danube 
and the Tisza, and moves toward the heart of for- 
eign countries. From it, you men of far-off lands 
may understand that we also are men like you: out- 
wardly proud, inwardly weak mortals; outwardly 
stoical, inwardly sad hearts, eager and thirsty for 
affection. 

Blood is in our veins and tears are in our eyes even 
as in yours. Hatred holds us also in chains, while 
love liberates us; and we too pray, as you do, that 
from the troubled mists of the present we may 
struggle out into a region of pure sunshine. 

Our country was once a land of flowers and 
songs. To-day, the silence of a land of shadows 
awaits the future. One basketful of flowers we have 
brought, to cast before your feet. What kind of 
flowers? Garden and meadow flowers, Which grow 
also with you; such as a girl fastens at her bosom 
When she goes to church and sits beside the man 
of her heart. Flowers on whose petals love yearns 
for happiness; flowers whose dewy tears lament the 
grief of children. Flowers from heaths and from 
conservatories; flowers, simple or showy; sun-flow~ 
ers whose golden eyes stare at the ox-team plod- 
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ding over the plain and orchids that dreamily long 
for the azure of a tropic sky. 

Flowers that sing. Poems. Poetry is man’s even- 
ing song, with which his loneliness defends itself 
against spectres. If, by his penetrating music from 
out of the darkness, a brother may recognize his 
voice, then this book will have achieved the end 
which its author desired. 


FRANCIS HERCZEG 


INTRODUCTION 


In the centre of Bastern Europe, he'!d in the time- 
less granite arms of the Alps and the Carpathians, 
lies a fertile plain three times the size of Holland. 
Two large rivers, the Danube and the Theiss (‘Duna’ 
and ‘Tisza’), with their tributaries, meander across 
it. The Great Hungarian Plain, or ‘Alfold’, is one of 
the natural gardens of the earth. 

Here for more than a thousand years have dwelt 
the Magyars or Hungarians, a gifted Caucasian race 
who entered the region under their leader Arpad in 
896 A.D. Their subsequent history has been one 
of assimilation to the traditions of Western Europe, 
of tragic catastrophe in war, and of briliiant con- 
tributions to the art, music, and literature of the 
world. 

Of these contributions, those in the field of poetry 
are easily the most important and the least known. 
The supreme obstacle to international recognition 
—an obstacle which is not involved in music or in 
painting—is the Magyar language itself, a Turanian 
tongue, cognate with Finnish and Esthonian and, 
more remotely, with Turkish. In structure, genius, 
and basic vocabulary, it is unrelated to any of the 
familiar languages of Europe. Its most unusual 
feature is the principle of agglutination, the “gluing 
together” of verbal elements which have no in- 
dependent existence but modify the meaning of the 
root word. An extreme example would be the word 
legmegengesztelhetetlenebdbeknek 
“to the most irreconcilables” , a word which con- 
tains some nine factors of speech. Magyar is, how- 
ever, in spite of its unusual difficulties of grammar 
and vocabulary, one of the most musical languages 
in the world. Its numerous pure vowel sounds, its 
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laws of vowel harmony, its sibilants ( C2, 8, 8 Z, 2, 
z8), and its frequent soft consonants (cs, gy, ly, 
ny, ty) all help to give it a gentle caressing quali- 
ty that is very effective in poetry. Of these resour- 
ces, tr? poets of the nation have been well aware. 

The history of Magyar poetry may convenient'y 
be divided into eight periods: (1) The Middle Ages, 
from the arrival of the Magyars in Europe up to the 
battle of Mohacs (896-1526); (2) the age of the Re- 
formation, up to the Peace of Vienna (1526-1606) ; 
(3) the Catholic reaction, up to the Peace of Szat- 
mar (1606-1711) ; (4)the period of decadence (1711- 
1772) ; (5) the literary revival set on foot by the vari- 
ous schools of the time (1772-1820); (6) the Ro- 
mantic Movement and the domination of the na- 
tional spirit (1820-1867); (7) the Parnassians and 
other Epigonoi of Romanticism (1867-1900); (8) 
the twentieth century, with its varied and radical 
tendencies. 

Few literary remains of the medieval period 
have been preserved. Old chronicles speak of a 
caste of bards or minstrels, who apparently chanted 
the great events of the national life and helped to 
preserve the old popular beliefs and legends con- 
cerning the origin of the Magyars. Their songs were 
stifled by the conversion of the people to Christian- 
ity in the eleventh century. The numerous mis- 
sionaries whom King Stephen I. (997-1038) invited 
in from neighbouring countries crushed the germ 
of the national epic before it had fully sprouted. 
The clergy, obsessed with the Latin culture of the 
church, despised and ridiculed the minstrels. The 
replacing of the native Arpad dynasty by the foreign 
Angevins in the thirteenth century was a further 
blow to the bards; but the church, which controlled 
the schools and monopolized education, was the 
main enemy. Here as throughout the Germanic and 
Celtic countries, the vast bulk of the old pagan poet- 
ry was suppressed in the interests of religion. Vir- 
tually all that survives from before 1300 is Christian 
and liturgical in character. 

The literary productions of the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries were still very feeble. The great 
epic cycles of the West — tales of Arthur or Char- 
lemagne or the Nibelungs — did not penetrate in- 
to Hungary. National tradition found its chief ex- 
pression in Latin chronicles. Nevertheless, there 
seems to have been at the castles of the king and 
his nobles, a great deal of singing and rhyming of 
an inspired sort, but the Magyar troubadors were 
probably ill acquainted with writing, for none of 
their reputed work has come dowm to us in manu- 
scripts of the period. If we are to seek for it to-day, 
we must go rather to the vast legacy of folk-poetry, 
in which, modified in transmission perhaps, the me- 
mories of the common people have preserved their 
rich inheritance of song. 

The political glories of Hungary reached their 
climax in the reign of Matthias Hunyadi (1440- 
1490); but a generation after his death a great 
Turkish army overwhelmed the Magyars at Mohacs 
(1526) and brought the medieval period to a catas- 
trophic close. Most of Hungary came under Turk- 
ish rule; the Austrian Habsburgs seized the rest. 
Only Transsylvania enjoyed interludes of indepen- 
dence down to the later seventeenth century. 

The second literary period (1526—1606) was re- 
markable for the way in which the Protestants of 
the Reformation, in their struggles to convert the 
people, abandoned Latin and developed the resour- 
ces of the native tongue. Tihe only true poet of the 
period, however, was Valentine Balassa (1551-1594) 
an unhappy knight, whose genuine lyrics tell of his 
tragic love, his warlike ardor, his Sympathy for na- 
ture, and his deep religious devotion. More than 
two centuries were to pass before Hungary recap- 
tured the full poetic freedom of Balassa. 

In the third period (1606-1711), the Counter- 
Reformation carried a stage closer to perfection the 
use of Magyar as an instrument of religious instruc- 
tion and disputation. Only two poets are of real im- 
portance, Count Nicholas Zrinyi (1618-1664) and 
Stephen GyGngy6ési (1625-1704). The former was 
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2 redoubtable warrior in the struggle for liberty from 
Turkish control; his chief poetic Work was the Zr i- 
nyi4asz, a long epic poem which celebrated the 
defence of Szigetvar against the Turks by his great- 
grandfather, George Zrinyi. His models were Versgil 
and Tasso, but his style was more notable for rude 
vigor and realism than for artistic finish. In Gyon- 
gydsi, on the other hand, a Rococo softness and art- 
ificial beauty were gained at the expense of power. 
His two epics, the Venus of Murany and 
John Kemény, both deal grandiloquently with 
romantic episodes in the history of the time. 

The period from 1711 to 1772 was one of almost 
complete literary decadence. Latin was all-power- 
ful in education, in law, and in government. Latin 
was the medium of literary expression. The national 
language, so far as: poetry was concerned, was in 
complete eclipse. 

In the period from 1772 to 1820, came the har- 
birgers of a great new literature. Influences from 
France, from ancient Rome, from Germany, and 
from the Magyar past itself worked potently through 
small coteries or “schools” until at last they all 
merged in the full rich expression of the Romantic 
Movement. 

The first of these fructifying forces began its 
work in the city of Vienna among the young oOffi- 
cers of Maria Theresa’s Royal Hungarian Guard. 
French literature of the Neo-classical type was 
dominant in the Austrian capital at the time, and 
these young Magyars began an ardent study of the 
French tradition. Their next ambition was to re- 
juvenate Magyar literature by translations and imi- 
tations of French master-pieces. George Bessenyei 
(1747-1811), the leader of the group, took Voltaire 
as his model and the drama as his chief genre. 

Another enthusiastic movement, largely clerical 
in origin, sought to employ the classical metres of 
ancient Rome. For this, the Magyar language, 
with its rich variety of vowels, was exceedingly well 
suited. Hexameters, elegiac couplets, sapphics and 
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alcaics, have been rendered more freely and beauti- 
fully in Hungarian than in any other modern lang- 
uage. As it is equally well suited to prosodic sys- 
tems based on accent or rhyme, its versatility is 
obvious. The leader of the “Latin school’ of poets 
was Benedict Virag, a monk of the Order of St. 
Paul, who took Horace as his master. The influen- 
ce of the movement (unlike the efforts of Gabriel 
Harvey which proved so abortive in Elizabethan 
England) was great and prolonged. After Virag 
came Danie] Berzsenyi (1776-1836), the greatest 
writer of classical odes in Magyar, who always in- 
sisted on wearing a Roman toga while he gave birth 
to a poem. Charles Kisfaludy (1788-1830) wrote 
his most famous poem,‘Mohacy’, in elegiac couplets. 
With Michael V6rdsmarty, the great initiator of 
the Romantic age, the classical hexameter and the 
elegiac couplet were so masterfully employed as 
to become, for the time being, the true national 
metres. 

A third type of influence entered Hungary from 
Germany, where the great age of Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller was reaching its height. The 
leader of this “German school” was Francis Ka- 
zinezy (1759-1831), “the first Hungarian man of 
letters”. Kazincezy was a mediocre poet but a critic 
of the first rank, who sought by translation and 
language reform to enrich the idiom of his native 
land. His influence upon his contemporaries was 
incalculable and prepared the way for the Roman- 
tic Movement. 

But side by side with all of these foreign echools, 
there grew in strength a tendency to explore and 
exploit the resources of the native Hungarian tra- 
dition. Count Joseph Gvadanyi (1725-1801), a 
retired Hussar general, published in 1790 A Co- 
untry Notary’s Journey to Buda, a 
long narrative poem protesting against the German- 
izing tendencies of the capital. The city of Deb- 
reczen, the headquarters of the Calvinistic faith 
in Hungary, became the center of nationalistic en- 


thusiasms in religion. Here Michael Csokonai 
(1773-1805) was a true lyrist, who, though influen- 
ced by Rosseau and Pope, remained essentiaily true 
to the Magyar past. 

More and more the native tradition tended to 
absorb the more exotic movements and to grow by 
that process of absorption. No other European 
literature is so intensely national as that of Hunga- 
ry; but before the nineteenth century it had lacked 
the fully developed means of expression. The dis- 
cipline and experimentation of the age of “‘schools” 
helped the Magyar genius to find itself. The rising 
political enthusiasm of emergent independence was 
now to carry Hungarian poetry forward into a Ro- 
mantic Movement of intense feeling and brilliant 
achievement, Where the form and pressure of high 
thoughts were made manifest with finality of po- 
wer and beauty. 

This great age extended from 1820 to 1867. It 
saw the national element becoming the essential 
basis of poetry. It saw a language, made supple 
by the labors of the preceding generation, moulded 
into the utmost perfection of form. The richest 
harvest was in the fields of the epic and of the 
lyric. 

Three great poets, Michael Vordsmarty (1800- 
1855), Alexander Pet6dfi (1823-1849), and John 
Arany (1817-1882), dominate the period. 

With Vorosmarty, the ideal of a new poetic dic- 
tion, long striven for by Kazinczy was at last ac- 
complished with force and magnificence. Wielding 
classical hexameters of surprising power, he inaug- 
urated epics based on the Magyar past and inspired 
by the Magyar present. The Flight of Za- 
lan (1825), for example, dealt with a Hungarian 
victory over the Bulgarians back in the days of 
Arpad. The underlying significance of the epic, 
however, was the success of the Magyars in com- 
pelling their implacable Austrian masters by pas- 
sive resistance, to permit the assembling of a con- 
stitutional Magyar parliament in 1825. Fierce ine 


dignation against Austrian oppression and intense 
pride in the national past animated the poem and 
ensured it an overwhelming success. Vorésmarty 
also wrote short narrative poems of great beauty, 
fervent lyrics, and stately epigrams in elegiac 
couplets. 

This great pioneer of the epic was only the most 
famous member of a small literary group, the so- 
called “Aurora circle” founded by Charles Kisfa- 
ludy in 1822, with an almanach named Aurora 
as its vehicle for expression. Other members of 
the little fraternity were Francis Kolcsey (1790- 
1838) a bitterly pessimistic idealist, author of the 
Hungarian national anthem; Gregory Czuczor (1800 
1866), Vo6rdsmarty’s chief disciple in epic poetry; 
Joseph Bajza (1804-1858), more critic than poet; 
John Garay (1812-1853) who carried on V6rd6smar- 
ty’s tradition in the epic tale or ballad; and Joseph 
Eotvo6s (1813-1871), who was novelist, philosopher, 
statesman and lyric poet in one. Such was the 
group who provided a nucleus of aspiring intellect- 
ual life to Budapest during the third and fourth 
decades of the century. 


Alexander Petofi, the greatest lyric poet of his 
country, was a brief and dazzling phenomenon ra- 
ther than the enduring member of a group. Torn 
by a divine discontent from the “simple village 
green” of his childhood, he had endured much hard- 
ship as an actor, a soldier, and a hack-writer, be- 
fore he perished at the age of twenty-six in the 
War of independence. In his intensive love of na- 
ture, woman, peasant life and native land, he is 
nearer akin to Burns than any other European poet. 

John Arany, the third member of the great Ro~ 
mantic triad, carried to completion the work of V6- 
roésmarty and became Hungary’ greatest master of 
the epic and the ballad. If the older poet’s style in 
Aeschylean, that of the latter might be termed a 
blending of Sophocles and Euripides, combining 
consummate artistry with greater modernity and 
deeper psychological insight. Fate also granted 
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him length of years in which to mature his art and 
consolidate his achievements. Surviving as he did 
till 1882, he became a living bridge between the ear- 
lier revolutionary period and the later days of con- 
structive peace after 1867. 

The great catastrophe of the Romantic period 
was the crushing out, by Austrian and Russian 
armies, of an endeavour to secure politica] inde- 
pendence in 1848-49. The Cossack lances and the 
Austrian hangman took devastating toll of Hunga- 
ry’s finest and noblest citizens. From 1850 to 1867 
there was a silence as of death during the iron re- 
gime imposed from Vienna. MHven poetry was 
trampled upon by tyrants and sought refuge like 
ancient Jewish apocalypse, in the disguises of alle- 
gory. 

Two poets who reveal the grief and the despair 
of these dark days are Michael Tompa (1817-1868) 
and Emery Madach (1823-1864). Tompa, a Calvin- 
ist clergyman in a small country town, wrote some 
of the most intense expressions of the national sor- 
row in allegorical form. Madach, writing in the dark 
cell of a political prison, produced Hungary’s great- 
est philsophical poem, The Tragedy of Man 
(1861). In this, he examines human life in phase 
after phase, from ancient Egypt down to epochs yet 
unborn, and finds the verdict of reason always the 
Same: that all is vanity, and that only the heart of 
ignorant faith can cope with the tasks of human- 
kind. Such was the extremity of spimt produced by 
the nadir of Magyar political liberties. 

In 1867 there came a transformation as com- 
plete as it was unexpected. Austria had been badly 
defeated in the Austro-Prussian war. The difficult- 
jes of the Hapsburgs in Italy were Steadily in- 
creasing. Under the circumstances, the tyrannous 
dynasty decided to cultivate the friendship of the 
Hungarians and granted them, by the Compromise 
of 1867, terms little short of independence. Un- 
der these terms, Hungary prospered exceedingly 
down to 1914. 


In poetry, however, the last four decades of the 
nineteenth century were not notable. It may be 
that the bayonet and scaffold of 1848-1867 weeded 
out the potential geniuses of the next generation. 
It may be that the great poets of the earlier period 
proved, by their very achievements, inimical to the 
independent development of their immediate suc- 
cessors. Be the cause what it may, the work of 
the later nineteenth century in Hungary was main-~ 
ly critical and derivative. Incidentally there was 
undertaken a wholesome consolidation of past 
achievement and an important academic ee 
ment of literary values. 


The Saint-Beuve of this period was Professor 
Paul Gyulai (1826-1909) of the University of 
Budapest, whose influence upon the literary taste. 
of his country was profound. There had been reak 
danger that Hungarians would value poetry for its: 
degree of patriotic enthusiasm rather than for its. 
genuine artistic excellence; and the mentorship of 
a true critic was very Salutary. 


The work of many other academic poets, part- 
icularly in the field of translation, marked the pe-. 
riod. Thus Joseph Lévay (1825-1918) rendered. 
Burns into Hungarian; Charles Szasz 1829-1905) 
translated copiously from Shakespeare, Tennyson,,. 
Moliére, Hugo, Dante and Goethe; Alexander End-. 
rédi 1850-1920) bequeathed Heine to Magyar read-. 
ers; and Anthony Varadi (1854-1923) interpreted! 
Aeschylus, Moliére, and Goethe. The versions. 
made by Emil Abranyi (1850-1920) from Byron,,. 
Coppée and Rostand were a kindred contribution. 
A very different note in the academic choir was the 
successful imitation of the old “kurucz” choruses 
by Alexander Endrédi (see above) and Kalman 
Thaly (1839-1909). 


Other poets, mostly journalists by profession, 
whose work in the orthodox modes often attained 
a notable standard of excellence, were KAlmén 
Toth (1831-1881), Joseph Kiss (1843-1921), Louis 


Pésa (1850-1914), Louis Barték (1851-1902), and 
Eugene Komjathy (1858-1895) . 

Two men who stood apart from the prevailing 
tendencies of the time were John Vajda (1827- 
1897) and Julius Reviczky (1855-1889) . The for- 
mer was one whose spirit had been scarred by war 
and subsequently rebelled against the failings of 
literary circles and sets. The latter poet was 
gloomier still, in the loneliness and poverty of his 
brief life, and openly defiant towards the tradition 
of peasant nationalism that had been established 
by Pet6fi and Arany. Both Vajda and Reviczky 
were men born before their time. 

In the twentieth century, the issue between the 
poetic conservatives and radicals has become clear 
and decisive. Both parties make an imposing show 
of achievement: both have actually, by this “que- 
relle des ancients et des modernes”, enriched the 
literature of Hungary for those who appresiate 
poetic beauty irrespective of faction. 

Perhaps the most eminent representative of the 
older schoo] is Andrew Kozma (born 1861), whose 
epic poetry in the style of John Arany is Hunga. 
ry’s most significant narrative verse in half a cen- 
tury. In his epics, Kozma treats with dramatic 
power the ancient legends of the Magyar past as 
well as the more recent legends that have grown up 
about the life of Peto6fi. He has also made impor- 
tant contributions to verse translation, lyric poetry, 
and political satire. 

The lyric tradition of Pet6fi has been best re- 
presentated by Michael Szabolcska (1862-1930) 
who succeeded in capturing the peasant note of 
tender simplicity, the elusiveness of which is testle 
fied to by the failure of so many of its devotees. 

Translation has continued to be a major inter- 
est in Magyar literature, and among its chief prac- 
titioners of the conservative sort have been Julius 
Vargha (1853-1930), who cultivated French and 
German, Anthony Radé (born 1862), whose range 
has included major works from Persian, Italian, 


French, German and English, Géza Gardonyi (1863— 
1922), an eminent translator of Dante, Arpad Zem- 
pléni (1865-1919), who labored at German and 
French, Aladaér Ban (born 1871), famous for his 
renderings from Finnish and HEsthonian, and Kaél- 
man Harsanyi (1876-1930), who translated exten- 
Sively from Spanish. Nearly all of these men 
have written original verse of considerable merit, 
but their hermeneutic activities are significant 
of a trend of the age. 

Other verse-writers in the traditional genres are 
Edmund Jakab (1854-1931), a lyric poet; “Miklés: 
Bard” (Francis Kozma, born 1857), a satirist and: 
a soldier; Minka Czébel (born 1859), one of the 
country’s few poetesses; Julius Szaévay (born 1861) 
lyrist and dramatist; Louis Palagyi (born 1866), 
fluent in lyric, drama and epic; Alexander Sajo. 
(born 1889), a reviver of Catholic mystery plays: 
Eugene Heltai (born 1871), a wit; Géza Lampérth: 
(born 1873),a lyric poet; Aladar Bodor (born 1880),. 
a vigorous Transsylvanian; and Alexander Sik 
(born 1889), a reviever of Catholic mystery plays. 
and of religious verse in general. Géza Achim Gyéni 
(1884-1917) was a war poet of unusual] vitality and’ 
virility, who died in a Siberian prison-camp. 

Over against this imposing array of poets, great. 
and small, who have favored the established modes. 
in poetry, may be placed a small group of brilliant 
radicals, inspired in part by a study of the impres-. 
sionists and other modernists of France and in part. 
by a desire to make Magyar poetry more interna-. 
tional and absolute in character. There is no ho-- 
mogenity in the group; it contains Jews and Gent- 
Hes, Communists and Catholics, professors, priests: 
and journalists; but all are alike in seeking a great- 
er sensitivity of style, a subtler alchemy of phrase 
and figure. 

The founder of this new group was Andrew Ady 
(1877-1919), the chief lyric poet of modern Hunga- 
ry and the starkest radical of them all. He publish— 
ed over one thousand poems in twenty years, al- 


most invariably brief lyrics, cunningly stained with 
the tincture of a mood or stamped with the compel- 
ling impress of a thought. He was an indefatigable 
student of the Hungarian language, seeking ever 
to“mint new phrases as yet unspoiled by genera- 
tions of versifiers or to draw bright and unworn 
diction from the coffers of the medieval past. His 
influence is beyond calculation. 

Michae) Babits (born 1883) is, if anything, even 
more of a technical virtuoso than Ady, although 
inferior to him as a lyrist. Much of Babits’s aston- 
ishing mastery of metre has been gained in the 
apprenticeship of verse translation from many 
languages. The general level of his original work 
is unusually high. 

Remarkable delicacy and sensitivity of style 
also marks the work of Dezs6 Kosztolanyi (born 
1885), Julius Juhdsz (born 1883), Louis Harsanyi 
(born.-1883) , Ernest Szép (born 1884), and Arpad 
Téth (1886-1928), all moderns with striking gifts, 
both technical and intellectual. 

Still another group of poets, chiefly modernist 
in sympathy, has been evident since the War ir 
those parts of historic Hungary which have passea 
under the rule of neighboring nations. The pas- 
Sionate grief and despair of three million Hunga- 
rians in these lost territories have found poignant 
expression in recent poetry. It might almost be 
claimed that the most moving Magyar literature 
of the past decade is to be found in the poems of 
the Hungarians now under Rumanian and Czecho- 
slovak control. Among the lost Transsylvanians, 
the most eminent are Ladislas Tompa (born 1883) 
Louis Aprily (born 1887), and Alexander Reményik 
(born 1890). The grieving voices from Czecho- 
Slovakia are those of Ladislas Mécs (born 1895) 
and Ladislas Olvedi (born 1903). In them the 
older themes of Hungarian lamentation, the dirges 
for Mohacs or Arad, find new and compelling 
sincerity of expression. 


W. K. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FOLK SONGS 


Among the oldest treasures of Hungarian poetry are 
the songs of the people. During the centuries when Latin 
held almost undisputed sway in education and formal litera- 
ture, the heart of the common folk found rich expression in 
the mother tongue of the Magyars. Folk-songs are notori- 
‘ously hard to date. Apparently many of the best come from 
the fifteenth century, the age of the Volkslieder of 
Germany. Their usual themes are the simple, yet intense, 


griefs and joys of peasant life. 


TO KING STEPHEN 


Bright star of the Magyars, 
Ah, where is thy station, 
Thou who wert one time 
The stay of our nation? 


King Stephen, where art thou? 
The Magyars implore thee, 

In mourning attire 

Fall prostrate before thee. 


Their tears, in remembrance 
Of thee, are renewing, — 
All down the sad meadows 
Their sorrows bedewing. 


Pannonia once 

Was a flowering garden, 
Which Maid Mary faithfully 
Water’d as warden. 
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King Stephen of old 

Was its gardener ever, 
And died in its service 
To crown his endeavour. 


And Hungary flourished 

In life that he gave it. 

A live branch, though dead, 
He lives on to save it. 


Thy sad Magyar children, 
We humbly beseech thee; 
Thy sad Magyar children, 
We raise prayers to reach thee. 


‘Look down, O King Stephen, 
Upon thy sad nation, 

Behold thine old kingdom 
And send it salvation! 


“NOT A MOTHER BORE THEE 


Not a mother bore thee; 

Sure a rose-tree wore thee!--- 
One red Whitsun morning 
Earth grew bright before thee. 


If thou cam ’st to please me 
With thy cheeks like roses, 
‘To my breast I'd seize thee, 
‘Clasp thee with thy posies. 
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CHOOSE NOT A GIRL... 


Choose not a girl for silver or for gold, 
For garlands or gay garments that enfold; 
Rather her mien of modesty behold, 

And ways of gentle beauty, self-controll’d. 


Judge not a girl by legs so light in dance, 

Nor yield to a honey’d voice,whose tones entrance; 
Control thy urgencies of rash romance, 

And learn the heart’s true voice of temperance. 


I PULL MY CAP DOWN 


I pull my cap down o’er my eyes, 
The flower on it swiftly dies, 
The tears conceal it. 


So, too, my fleeting manhood flies, 
My life soon goes in kindred wise, 
And how I feel it! 


Take up, my friend, an iron bar, 
And smite the graveyards, near and far — 
They seek for beauty but to mar, 

And fain would steal it! 


But hold, my friend, do no offence 
To mossy mounds’ impenitence; 
Restrain thy woe; 


Seek rather by this roadside fence 
A quiet spot for conference 
Where we may go 


And in the days hereafter plant 

A leafless branch, significant 

Of all the joys at which we rant 
Yet cannot know. 
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THE CRANE IS SOARING HIGH 


The crane is soaring high and sweetly crying, 
My angry sweetheart gives me no replying — 
My darling, be not angry long or often, 

For I am thine and shall be thine 

Till I am in my coffin! 


The lofty peaks are white with snowy sheen now- 
The faithful-hearted love is seldom seen now. 
My darling, be not angry long or often, 

For I am thine and shall be thine 

Till I am in my coffin! 


THE MALLARD NESTS 


The mallard nests among the reeds, 

In rich, black earth the millet breeds, 

But where a faithful maiden grows — 

That is the soil that no one knows, 
Anywhere. 


My eyes are wet with many a tear: 

Another’s arms possess my dear. 

And yet she told me long ago 

She could not love another so, 
Anywhere. 


Ah, if you knew you would forget, 
Why did you catch me in your net? 
You would have granted peace to me; 
Another would have heard my plea, 
Somewhere else. 


Since poverty was my disgrace, 

You chose another in my place: 

Yet I shall know a brighter day, 

The sun will drive my clouds away, 
And bless me! 


TIMES ARE SAD 


Times are sad and I myself am sorowful; 
All, yea all fair maids are false, their faith is null. 
All inconstant in affection, 
Mutable as time’s rejection, 
Woe is me! 


Why should skies so soon be overcast above? 
She has faithless proved whom faithfully I love. 
Her surrender to another 
Makes my frantic spirit smother. 
Woe is me! 


I am orphan’d, none so lone or full of smart, 
Since, my love, you ‘have expell’d me from your 
heart. 
Orphan’d hearts may yet be lighter, 
After clouds, the skies grow brighter — 
So to me! 


O MAGYAR .... 
(Kurucz Song) 


O Magyar, think no German true, 

No matter how he flatter you: 

For though his promises invoke 

A letter bigger than your cloak, 

And though he add (the big poltroon!) 
A seal to match the harvest moon, 

You may be sure he means not well — 
May Heaven blast his soul to hell! 
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THE ORPHAN 


Upon the earth, beneath the sky, 
There is no orphan such as I. 
No sire or mother lives for me, 
Or thinks on my extremity. 


All other flowers bloom to-day, 
Mine only droops and fades away; 
But let it wither if it will, 

Should God in favor guard me still! 


Oh, Varda town’s a pleasant place 
In which to dwell with joy and grace: 
While others its delights possess, 
I only know its bitterness. 


Walk, God of heaven, at my side! 

Be thou to me a constant guide, 

So may I find a faithful spouse 

To share till death a pleasant house. 


VALENTINE BALASSA (1551-1594) 


The earliest true poet of Hungary whose works sur- 
vive. Son of the commandant of a border-fortress in the 
days of the great struggle with the Turks. He was a true 
son of his times — proud, restless, violent. An impetuous 
lover, he over-rode the objections of his relatives to a match 
with his cousin, Christine Dob6, by taking armed retainers 
to church during a Sunday service and marrying her by 
force. Litigation by hornet-spirited relatives compelled his 
divorce and constantly embittered his life. Their persecu 
tion finally lead to his leaving Hungary for several years of 
exiled wandering in Poland, He ultimately returned, and fell 
in battle against the Turks, aged forty-four. He might be 
called “the Minnesinger of Hungary”, for passionate love- 
poems in the troubador tradition are his most striking con- 
tribution. Nevertheless, love of nature, religious devotion, 
and martial courage are also reflected in his work. 


SOLDIER SONG 


Soldiers! What men could be 
More blest on earth than we, 

Here in the frontier command? 
For in the pleasant spring 

Merrily songbirds sing, 

Gaily on every hand! 

Sweet is the meadow rose, 

Sweet dew the sky bestows; 

What men know life like our band! 


News of the foe’s advance 

Makes all our pulses dance, 
Warms all our veins for the fray! 
Often for mere delight 


Comrades with comrades fight, 
Testing their strength in their play: 
He who, though wounded, still 
Smites with a hearty will, 

He is a hero, we say. 


Stern are the rules we use, 

Gladly our code we choose, 

Stark are the paths that we tread: 
Bloody the fierce attack; 
Wounded we give not back, 

Many a comrade lies dead. 

Oft is a man interr’d 

Only in maw of bird, 

Left to the vulture to shred. 


O ye young warriors, 

Loyal from cap to spurs, 
Glorious band of the bold: 
Surely your noble name 
Growing in ample fame 

All the world over is told! 
God make you resolute, 
Rich as a branch with fruit, 
Ever your vaior uphold! 


FAREWELL TO MY LOVE 


Unhappy is my lot; 
My pangs are great, God wot; 
My youth is turn’d to sighing. 
For toil is hard to bear, 
My yoke is harsh to wear 
In spite of all my trying. 
The good old times have flown 
By winds of evil blown, 
And left me to my crying. 


Across the Waning sun 
November winds come blowing. 
They snatch the falling leaves, 
Across the bitter eves 
Their yellow fragments strowing. 
Soon where I walk to-day 
Along the greenwood way 
Strides winter with its snowing. 


NICHOLAS ZRINYI_— (1618-1664) 


Son of Count George Zrinyi, and member of one of the most 
notably patriotic families in all Hungarian history. Educat- 
ed by Cardinal Pazmany, leader of the Counter-Reformation, 
in Hungary and the first great master of Magyar prose. 
Count Nicholas Zrinyi had a notable public career, becoming 
ban of Croatia at the age of twenty-one. Strongly influenced 
by Vergil and Tasso, he completed in 1644 a striking Magyar 
epic, Obsidio Szigetiana, celebrating the defence 
of Szigetvar by his great-grandfather and hence popularly 
known as the Zrinyiasz. The verse is rough-hewn but 
frequently attains power and a sense of reality. He was 
accidentally siain while hunting in the forest of Kruzsedol. 


Conclusion of THE ZRINYIASZ 


My work is done, a monument whose grace 
No spiteful stream of time can wash away, 
No fire’s rage can harm, nor steel deface, 
Nor gnawing Envy cause its slow decay. 


And when with lapsing years my ebbing strength 
Deserts my body, let its currents die. 

That which is mortal must depart at length; 

My deathless fame shall mount into the sky. 


From that far Scythia from whence we came, 

From that wide world that knows the Magyar’s 
deeds, 

All eyes shall gaze on my exalted name, 

Each mind shall be enchanted as it reads. 


Yet would I not be prais’d for pen alone, 
But as a man who could his sword employ: 
For while I live, I fight the Osman throne, 
And immolate my house with valiant joy. 


STEPHEN GYONGYOSI (1625-1704) 


A younger contemporary of Zrinyi, but the represen- 
tative of a very different school of poetry. Gyéngyési em- 
ployed the elaborate artificiality of the Rococo style, redeem- 
ed in part by an Ovidian softness of metre. His most popu- 
lar work is an exaggerated epic, the Venus of Murdny, 
dealing with the love-story of his master, the famous general 
Francis Wesselényi. The selection below is taken from an- 
other high-flown work, entitled “The Phoenix that sprang 
to New Life from his Ashes, or the Memory of John Ke- 
mény”. This poem tells how a Transsylvanian captain, John 
Kemény was captured by the Tartars during the ill-fated 
campaigns of Charles X. of Sweden, but was ultimately 
delivered and raised to high estate. 


From KEMENY JANOS 


The day is done; the twilight grows more dark; 
Across the heavy sky the eye can mark 

Wild fantasies of fire as if the stark 

Great smiths of Etna smote an anvil-spark. 


There every stroke strikes out a comet’s tail, 
The sparks from off the anvil leap like hail, 

Or dance like gnomes of flame that nimbly flail 
A fire with the frenzy of a gale. 


The glowing iron glistens in its place, 
The smitten anvil trembles to its base 
As ponderous sledges clang upon its face 
And massive welded patterns grow apace. 


At last the knot of iron has been tied, 

And deep in hissing water certified; 

The task is done, the sledge is laid aside, 

And sweating brows and necks are wip’d and dried. 


JOSEPH GVADANYI_ (1725-1801) 


Born at Rudabdnya, county of Borséd. His ancestry 
was Italian (Guadagni), but he himself was thoroughly Ma- 
gyar in spirit. Served as a Hussar officer throughout the 
Seven Years War. As a writer, he is best known by A 
country notary’s journey to Buda (1790), 
a long narrative poem which protests against the contem- 
porary Germanization of Hungary. 


From THE RURAL NOTARY’S 
JOURNEY TO BUDA 


I thought to view the comeliness 
Of freely chosen Magyar dress, 
Of scarlet velvets without flaw 
And sables from Siberia. 


I look’d for capes, for cloaks of fur, 
For trousers fine from belt to spur, 
New girdles gay with golden threads 
And sable calpacks on their heads. 


Red riding-boots should grace their shins, 
Their backs be hung with leopard skins, 
Their caps be plum’d, while greet the ears 
Their jingling jewell’d bandoliers. 


I thought: their long hair graceful flies, 
While sabre-tashes smite their thighs; 
With battle-axe or mace they play, 

Or dress in armor for the fray. 


GEORGE BESSENYEI (1747-1811) 


A Hungarian officer who spent most of his life at the 
court of Empress Maria Theresa, in Vienna, Bessenyei was 
an ardent disciple of Voltaire and strove enthusiastically to 
build up a Hungarian literature which would embody the 
thought and ideals of the eighteenth century French rationa 
lists. As a founder of a “French school’, he was of great 
importance in the evoking of a modern Magyar literature. 
His chief original work was in the drama; but he also wrote 
fiction and translated Pope’s Essay on Man into 
Hungarian. In keeping with his Voltairian rationalism, he 
arranged to be buried without ceremony under a tree in & 
garden. 


From EPISTLE TO ABRAHAM BARCSAY 


If one good poet grow absorb’d in art, 

His rapture means the ravage of his heart. 
He feels the dignity that law presents; 

His love is born of gracious sentiments; 
His natural desires befit a man 

And know no conflict with the cosmic plan; 
He sees no frontiers by the map unfurl’d 
But dwells in nature and a single world; 
And these he loves with rapt solicitude 
Until his very heart is stain’d with blood. 
Just as the nightingale, whom joy impels 
To haunt the leafy sprays in shadowy dells, 
Attentive till the flaming dawm shall break 
And all the sleeping woodland shall awake; 
And oft, they say, so loud the bird has sung, 
Its very life-blood gushes from its tongue 
As it constrains its strength without debate, 


Obeys its law of life, accepts its fate; 
So, too, the poet, who alike can wield 
The sword of Ares or Apollo’s shield, 
Guarded by these twain deities can rise 
Where white Parnassus fronts the morning skies. 
Thence, with a sigh, he views us from above, 
Sees all the earth, sings much of war and love, 
Till, like the nightingale, he bleeds and dies 

In giving man poetic ecstasies. 


BENEDICT VIRAG _ = (1754-1830) 


Born in the village of Dioskal, county of Zala, and 
educated as a monk in the Order of St. Paul in the Paulican 
gymnasium at Székesfehérvar. On ordination, he removed 
to Buda. Virag is the chief Magyar exponent in the eight- 
eenth century of the Latin metres of Augustan Rome, 80 
much so that he became known familiarly as “the Magyar 
Horace’’. 


INVOCATION 


(Alcaics) 


O holy Justice! Hiding thy puissance, 

Yea, masking all thy radiant majesty 
In this deceitful world where wander 
Numberless foes who would oft profane thee — 


Come, come and cloak thy heavenly effigy, 

Close veil’d from rebels, they who assailing thee, 
Still fierce against thy crown and Sceptre, 
Thrust at thy throne with insensate weapons. 


Before thy face, in impotent bitterness, 

All shaken, sham’d, bewailing their blasphemies. 
These vile shall envy shining virtue, 
Vers’d as they are in malignant rancour. 


But born to greatness, bold, though in thunderings 
Sad skies be rent and tumble tumultuous, 
Thou, born to greatness, shalt revering 
Worship the glory of God Almighty. 


Those ivy-branches, woven so worthily, 
Assail’d in vain by envious sorcery, 

In grace shall deck thy living lyre, 

Green shall remain on thy brows forever. 


FRANCIS KAZINCZY (1759-1831) 


Born in the little village of Ersemlyén, county or 
Bihar, (now in Rumania); educated at the Reformed college 
at Sdrospatak; and studied law at Kassa, Eperjes, and Pest. 
Inspector of national schools under Joseph II, but retired 
from public life after the death of the emperor. Implicated 
in the conspiracy of Martinovics in 1794 and remained in 
prison for seven years at Spielberg, Kufstein and Munkacs. 
When rcleased in 1801, he settled on a remote little estate 
which he called Széphalom, and from there directed for twen- 
ty-five years the main literary movements of Hungary. 
This he did in such large part by propagating through trans- 
dation and exposition the poetry and literary philosophy of 
German Romanticism that he has even been considered as 
the leader of a “German school” in Magyar literature. Even 
more important were his labors in reforming and extending 
the Hungarian literary Janmuare, and so preparing the way 
for the great writers of the next generation. He also left 
behind original verse and prose, and an astonishingly volum- 
inous correspondence. 


OUR TONGUE 


Grace of old Greece the divine, and the greatness 
of Rome the majestic, 

Strength of the German and charm of the French 
and the passion of Spaniard, 

Softness of Polish --- all hail! My language has 
envied your beauties. 

Yet do you envy it nothing? O, ocean-deep speech 
of old Homer, 

Tongue of the Mantuan, too, as you turn from the 
past to our Europe, 

Where but in Magyar indeed is your holy lute 
faithfully cherish’d? 
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Full of rich resonant thunder, it rolls out its music 
sublimely; 

Swift as a man to its mark, it can leap with the 
vigor of lightning; 

Heart-searing sorrows will find it is full of the 
sighs of affliction; 

Warm as Italian or Polish, it whispers the fervors 
of passion. 

Hail, O ye tongues of the past, for our tongue 
as a peer stands among you! 


THE BOAT 


Past eddies dangerous and rock-reefs wild 

My boat darts onward in a merry race, 
Laughing at spiteful winds and foam’s embrace 
And cliffs where spuming breakers are up-pil’d. 
I turn to calm my wife and little child; 

I kiss away the worry from each face; 

And hanging from the mast ’mid myrtle’s grace 
My wind-blown harp resounds in murmurs mild. 


The mist and night close o’er my way again, 
Yet still one star shines radiant and plain 

To fill with sacred trust the hearts below it. 
Forward! No matter what the terrors be! — 
The gods desert not in extremity 

The worshipper, the lover, and the poet. 


Af 


ALEXANDER KISFALUDY = (1772-1844) 


Born at Siimeg, in Zala county, son of a well-to-do 
family. Embraced a military career, and became a member 
of the Imperial Guard in Vienna. During a campaign in 
Italy, he was captured by the French and sent to Provence. 
After his release, he fought further in Germany and in 
Switzerland. In 1800 he married Rose Szegedi and retired 
to an estate on the shores of Lake Balaton. Chiefly noted 
for his sentimental] lyric poetry, stimulated by his stay in the 
south of France and influenced also by the Romantic genera- 
tion of Germany. 


From THE TORAIENTS OF LOVE 


As the stag. when wounded sore 
By the cruel hunter’s spear, 

Flies --- too late --- for more and more 
Gushing veins his flanks besmear, 
S50 I fly from your bright glance, 
seeking to avoid its smart --- 
All too late, the flying lance 

Has already hurt my heart. 

And, alas, the more I run, 

Worse the festering poison grows; 
Thus 1 feel my heart undone, 
Stumbling sink beneath my woes. 


When I hear sweet music bient 
Frem thy tones of silver fine, 
Philomela’s rich lament 

Never sounded so divine. 
Nature listens, mute and lowly, 
In a silent extasy; 
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Hearkening rivers run more slowly, 
Hush’d the leaves’ soliloquy. 

Hush’d is every bird’s high song, 
KEvery Zephyr still’d the while; 
Every breeze is lull’d along, 

Even pain begins to smile. 


A 


MICHAEL CSOKONAI = (1773-1805) 


Born at Debreczen, but spent the greater part of his 
life in restless wandering. In his poetry he remained inher- 
ently natinonal, as opposed to the classical, French and Ger- 
man “schools” of his contemporaries. Stimulated by Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, he wrote a comic epic entitled 
Dorothy, in which the spinsters at a ball attack Prince 
Carnival because of their lack of matrimonial success. 
Csokonai was deeply learned in Magyar folk-poetry at a time 
when the songs of the common people were ignored by litera- 
ry circles. The discontent of his wanderings (terminated by 
his early death at the age of thirty-two) is reflected ir the 
poem which is given below. 


TO HOPE 


To mortal eyes thou, Hope, dost gleam 
A form divinely sweet; 
But eyes of gods can pierce the dream 
And see thy blind deceit. 
Unhappy men in times of ill 
Create thee for their easing; 
And as their guardian angel still 
They worship without ceasing. 
Why dost thou flatter me with praise? 
Why dost thou then deride me? 
Why in my bosom dost thou raise 
A dubious heart to chide me? 
Stay far and fair beyond my reach, 
As first my soul thou greeted! 
I had depended on thy speech, 
But thou hast ever cheated. 


With jonquil and with daffodil 
Thou plantedst all my garden, 
And introduced a brattling rill 
To be my orchard’s warden; 
Thou didst bestrew my laughing spring 
With many a thousand flowers, 
The scents of heaven thou didst fling 
To perfume all its hours; 
My thoughts, like bees, found morning sweet 
"Mid garden plots and closes, 
And rang’d about in fragrant heat 
Above my heavy roses. 
One hope possess’d my soul apart, 
One radiant prospect joy’d me, 
My garden lay in Lilla’s heart 
Its wonders never cloy’d me. 


But, ah, the roses of my ease 
Have wither’d quite away; 

My sparkling brook and shady trees 
Are dead and dry to-day. 

The springtime of my happiness 
Is winter now instead; 

My dreams are gone beyond redress, 
My fairy world is fled. 

Ah, wouldst thou leave me but my lass, 
The Lilla of my passion, 

I'd let all sad complaining pass 
Nor mourn in any fashion. 

Within her arms I could forget 
Misfortune, grief, and pain; 

No wreath of pearl could match my girl 
Were she with me again! 


Depart from me, O cruel Hope! 
Depart and come no more; 

For blinded by your power I grope 
Along a bitter shore. 

My strength has fail’d, for I am riven 
By all thy doubt and dearth; 

My tired spirit longs for heaven, 
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My body yearns for earth. 
I see the meadows overcome 

With dark consuming blight; 
The vocal grove to-day is dumb; 

The sun gives place to night. 
I cannot tune this trill o’ mine! 

My thoughts are all at sea! 
Ah, heart! Ah, hope! Ah, Lilla mine! 

May God remember thee! 


DANIEL BERZSENYI (1776-1836) 


Born in Hetye, Vas county. Spent most of his life in 
retirement as a Lutheran country gentleman, yet followed 
the fortunes of his country with intense and melancholy in- 
terest. Perhaps the most successful of the older practition- 
ers in classical metres. “Invocation” and “My lot”, in Alcaic 
and Sapphic measures respectively, are two of his finest 
poems. They manifest his interest in religion and in poetry 
as sources of consolation. He was well known for his pointed 


epigrams. 


INVOCATION 


(Alcaics . ) 


O Lord to whom no thinker can penetrate, 
But only guess at, groping most anxiously, 
Thy Being shines like suns of morning, 
Dazzling the eyes that can ne’er behold Thee. 


The highest heav’n, the infinite ether-gulf ---. 
They circle round Thee, order’d in majesty; 
The sightless worms proclaim Thy wisdom, 
Form’d as they are by Thy hands almighty. 


The thousand star-suns, great past imagining, 
Thy awesome voice ‘has call’d out of nothingness; 
Thy glance can make the worlds or slay them, 
Measuring Time and its tides forever. 


Zenith and Nadir praise Thee in reverence; 
The strife of storms, the light of the levin-brand, 
The dew of morning, flow’rs’ sweet beauty, 
All of them cry they are still Thy creatures. 
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Prostrate I fall before Thy divinity! 
And should I some day, rapt from the bonds of flesh, 
Draw near Thy presence, God most glorious, 
Then would my spirit fulfil its yearning. 


Waiting that day, I cease from my murmuring, 
Walk my appointed way without weariness, 
Following still the good and noble, 
Growing in grace toward Thy consummation . 


Calmly I front the night of the sepulchre; 
Death may be dark but cannot be devilish. 
For I am Thy work: even my bones 

Thou wilt inter with Thy benediction. 


MY LOT 


Now at shorel’ve anchor’d , and reef’d my Sails in; 

Shouted tauntings back at the angry tempest; 

Past Charybdis, borne through a thousand perils, 
Wanly I wander’d. 


Peace is now my lot, as I moor my vessel. 

Thence, I swear, no magic shall e’er untie it. 

O thou heaven, welcome a youth of spirit 
Back to thy bosom! 


Though my fields are poorer than proud 
Tarentum’s, 
Though in grace Larissa outdoes my meadows, 
Though my springs may not, as in Tiber’s woodlands, 
Shine in the shadows, 


Vineyards yet, and sunny-ripe leagues of corn-land, 
Cheer my heart. Here freedom and love are 
dwelling. 
Ah, what more from God in His gracious bounty 
Ought we to beg for? 


Cast my Jot wherever in life you will then, 

Keeping care and poverty from my threshold: 

Ever happy, ever at peace, my forehead 
Fronts the wide heavens. 


Only stay thou, beautiful Muse, beside me! 

Strew thy gifts as spells to enrich my spirit! 

Then will deserts blossom in fragrant beauty, 
Woo’d by thy singing. 


Place me north, in snowfields of wintry Greenland— 

There thy breast, O Muse, is a genial shelter. 

Place me south, where Saracen sands are burning--~ 
There thou’lt refresh me. 


CHARLES KISFALUDY (1788-1830) 


Younger brother of Alexander Kisfaludy, and like him 
began with a military career. Resigned his commission in 
1811, to travel and to practise painting. Suddenly discovered 
his ability as a playwright, and became the virtual founder 
of the Hungarian drama. In poetry, he inaugurated the po. 
pular use of the ballad or romance. He was also an eminent 
practitioner of classical metres, his ‘““Mohacs” being perhaps 
the finest modern poem in elegiac couplets. He founded the 
almanac Aurora (1822) and grouped about him the young 
leaders of literary romanticism. In 1836, his friends estab- 
lished the Kisfaludy Society in his memory. 


MOHACS 
(Klegiacs) 


Sighing I greet thee and mourn thee, thou meadow 
of burial, Mohacs — 
Grave of our national life, redden’d with blood 
of the brave! 
Over thee hover’d destruction, it hover’d on raven- 
dark pinions, 
Wreaking its ravaging strength, wrathfully, 
madly on thee, 
Branding with thunderous lightning the marks of 
infatuate triumph 
Fierce on the flesh of the slain, hot on our 
warriors dead. 
Tomori, proudest of leaders! Ah, why didst thou z0 
from thy palace? 
Surely the best of our land, fighting by thee, 
had not died! 


Many illustrious men fell for thy sake before 
night. 
Narrow one kingdom had been for thy pride! Now 
thy dweiling is narrow, 
Silent thy trumpet is grown, rusty thy 
battle-axe lies. 
Peace to thy dust! For unkindly has treacherous 
fortune betray’d thee; 
Soft lie the sod o’er thy bones, cover thine ashes 
with sleep! 
Many a gallant young spirit, exultant with life and 
its promise, 
Merciiess blows of defeat crush’d into palsies 
of death! 
Many a lad in life’s spring, vhom pleasure had 
lull’d in its bosom, 
Suddenly turn’d to the night, finding at Mohacs 
: a tomb! 
Foully disfigur’d he lies, with his radiant manhood 
all mangled, 
Trodden by iron-shod ‘hoofs, trampled to naught 
by their nails. 
Graceful were once his curls, but no more shall the 
hands of his sweetheart 
Play with their chestnut sheen, sticky with 
blood and with mire. 
Vainly she stands on the highway and waits with 
a garland to greet him, 
Hoping her hero will come, fearing he lingers 
too long. 
Let but a leaf make a stir, and she thinks that it 
heralds her lover; 
Panting and burning she seems, tightly her 
bosom is wrung. 
Ab, but in vain is her watching, her gaze in the 
mists of the distance; 
Never returns her bethroth’d, slowly she 
sinks in her grief. 
News comes at last from the field, black news, 
and she fades like a flower, 


Silently fading away, dying of bitter despair. 
Over her grave in the twilight the sad winds 
linger and whisper, 
Quiet Fidelity’s self sits in the dusk by her 
tomb. 
Many a noble retainer deserving long ages of 
glory 
Sleeps on this field unnam’d, mark’d by no 
honouring stone! 
Arm’d in the weapons of manhood, he fought for 
his age-hallow’d freedom, 
Hewing with riotous zeal, slaking his Sabre in 
blood. 
Yea, but what hero so brave that the pow’r of the 
hordes cannot whelm him? 
Deep in the tumult he strives, rent by the 
foemen he falls. 
Pawing and stamping, his steed, now bereft of the 
weight of a rider, 
Nickers and tosses its head, tosses its 
fluttering mane, 
Gallops in hopelessness home and tells of the death 
of its master, 
Stands by the sorrowing wife, weeping the lord 
she has lost; 
Thick fall the tears of-her sorrow, she follows the 
fate of her husband, 
Only the ruins remain, marking the desolate 
house. 
Thus might an oak that had stood right proudly 
through many a tempest, 
Fall in disaster at last, lost with its blossoming 
boughs. 
So died thousands of warriors, but only the few 
find remembrance. 
Stars of the vanquish’d are lost, passing to 


shadow’d eclipse. 
So they have moulder’d to dust in these sepulchres 
mossy and humble; 
Now has Forgetfulness’ night covered their 
valiant names. 


Idly the shepherd reclines on their graves as he 
pipes to his younglings, 
Little he knows of their dust, little of heroes 
he dreams; 
Yet will he brood, sing sadly, and know not the 
cause of his sorrow, 
Stirr’d by the shades of the brave, mute in the 
depths of the mould. 
Over the battlefield, musing, the serious traveller 
trudges, 
Brooding on human distress, struck by the 
blindness of fate. 
Pausing he gazes and sighs, and goes onward with 
eyes of dejection; 
Wounds that are centuries old open again in 
his heart. 
There where the mists of the twilight are shed on 
the marsh and the river, 
Cloaking their green from our sight, shrouding 
their gloom from our eyes, 
Yonder fought Louis, ill-fated, a monarch of 
ghastly ill-fortune, 
Yonder his battle-horse plung’d, stumbling all 
arm’d in the fen. 
Vainly he stretches his arms, for no friend is 
at hand to release him, 
All of his knights are no more, none is at hand 
in his need, 
Wide gapes the slough where he lies in the stain’é 
royal] gold of his armor, 
Slowly the foam and the mud cover the wreck 
of his corpse. 
Grievous the death that he died there! The pitiful 
loss that he suffer’d! 
There where thou mettest thy doom, surely our 
sun did go down! 
Thou wert but young, and too rash, and the price 
thou didst pay there was awesome—~ 
Time thas forgiven thee much, peace to thy 
slumbering dust! 
Envy, moreover, was guilty, and evil dissensions 
among us 


Broke all our union of strength, rotted our 
powers away. 
Chains were thus smithied and forg’d for the inno~- 
cent hands of our country, 
Wounded by treacherous sons, not by the sword 
of the foe. 
Region of sorrowful memories, source of despairs 
without number: 
Mist from thy darkening field rises in pillars 
of grief, 
Under Soliman’s anger now murmur the peaks of 
old Buda; 
Led by the pathways of strife, see us in deserts 
most foul. 
' Many a virgin died slowly in lustful embraces of 
tyrants, | 
Many a prisoner sank, deep in the Danube’s 
dark stream! 
Nothing was ours any more, with our home in the 
hands of the stranger, 
Only the crescent was flown, flaunting frem 
tower and wall — 
Hence, ye dark pictures, go hence, ye demoniac 
Spectres of darkness! 
After such dangers gone by, suns have arisen 
once more. 
Magyars yet live; Buda stands; and the pangs of 
the past are a lesson; 
Burning with patriot zeal, forwards our vision 
is turn’d. 
Yet do thou bioom, field of sorrow! May peace brood 
at last on thy bosom, 
Grave of our national life, Mohacs, the tomb 
of our past! 


MY NATIVE LAND 


My native land, so fair to See, 

Shall I then gaze no more on thee? 
Where’er I stand, where’er I stray, 
My yearning eyes still look thy way. 


From migrant birds I make demand: 
‘“‘“How fares it with my fatherland?’ 
I ask it from the clouds on high. 

I ask it from the winds that sigh. 


But these no word of comfort bring 
To cheer my homesick sorrowing; 
My heart is weary and alone, 

Like wither’d grass upon a stone. 


O little land where I was born, 
I drift afar, forgot, forlorn, 
Like leaves the winds of autumn sweep 
In wailing eddies to the deep. 
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FRANCIS KOLCSEY (1790-1838) 


Born in the village of Szédemeter, Szilagy county, 
(now in Rumania), of an ancient but impoverished family. 
Educated at Debreczen, and was early associated with Kazin- 
czy in his literary reforms. Elected as a Liberal to parlia- 
ment in 1832 and became the most famous orator of his time. 
A soaring idealist, who felt so bitterly the contrasts of the 
actual, that his poetry became profoundly pessimistic. His 
“‘Vanitatum Vanitas” is a magnificently sombre derivative 
of Ecclesiastes ; and his “Hymnus” (the favorite na- 
tional anthem of Hungary) is deeply stained with sorrow. 


MAGYAR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Bless the Magyar, O our God, 
Bountifully, gladly! 
Shield with Thy protecting hand 
When his foes smite madly! 
Fate, of old, has rent him sore; 
May it now bring healing! 
By-gone sins are all aton’d, 
EW’n the future sealing. 


Peaks of high Carpathian hills 
Thou didst give our sires; 
Sons of Bendeguz receiv’d 
Thus their fair hearth-fires; 
Where the waves of Tisza glide, 
Where the Danube rages, 
Valiant seed of Arpad grew, 
Flourish’d through the ages. 
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Let Cumanian cornfields wave 
Golden for our pleasure: 
Let the vineyards of Tokay 
Yield us nectar’s treasure. 
Thou hast often rear’d our flags 
High on Turkish tower; 
Proud Vienna groan’d to see 
Matthias and his power. 


But, alas, our crimes provok’d 
Wrath as Thou didst ponder; 

Deafening through the heavens burst 
Thy indignant thunder. 

soon the murderous Mongol’s shaft 
Hiss’d at all beholders: 

Soon the Turkish yoke was set 
On our wounded shoulders. 


Often from wild Osman lips 
Chants of joy were spoken, 
Rais’d in triumph as they saw 
All our armies broken! 
Oft, O home-land, from thy breast 
Rose thy sons to free thee... 
Oft, alas, in stricken doom, 
As their grave they’d see thee. 


Fugitives in caves, they found 
Swords still reach’d to slay them; 
Vainly through their land they sought 
Homes in which to lay them; 
Up the hill and through the dale 
Grief and pain still drove them; 
Seas of blood were at their feet; 
Seas of flame above them. 


Once a castle (now but stones) 
Thrill’’d with life and laughter; 

Now cold death and hoarse lament 
Come in anguish after. 

And, alas, no freedom thrives 
Where our dead lie sleeping; 


Tears of tortur’d slavery fall 
Hot from orphans’ weeping. 


Pity, then, our people, Lord, 
Shaken by disaster! 

Since a sea of grief engulfs, 
Save the Magyar, Master! 
Fate, of old, has rent him sore: 
May it bring now healing! 
By-gone sins are all aton’d, 

BEv'n the future sealing. 


VANITATUM VANITAS 


Here is the Scripture, for your mind 
In sober age to ponder on, 

An apologue in which you find 

The sapience of Solomon: 

The universal frame we see 

Is founded but on vanity: 

Summer and winter, snow and rain — 
All is irrevocably vain! 


Our earth is but an ant-hill’s form, 
A thing of fleeting fantasies; 

The lightning and the thunderstorm 
Are Will-o’-wisp and murmuring bees; 
Proud history is but a breath, 

The brief vibration of a sigh; 

AH glory is a mist of death, 

And armies like a bubble die. 


Great Alexander’s meteor-life 

Is but a hunt for hares and cats: 

Wild Attila’s raging hordes of strife 

Are swarms of wasps and droves of rats: 
The fields by Matthias fought and won, 
The conquests of Napoleon, 

Proud Waterloo’s victorious shocks — 
Thhese are but jousts of barnyard cocks. 


And virtue is a vain pretence 

Of vapours out of fever wrought; 

The bosom’s ardent sentiments 

From thick, congested blood are caught. 
The martyrdom of Socrates, 

Stern Cato’s earnest loyalties, 

The sacred dust of Zrinyi great — 
These are but wanton jests of fate. 


Ye sages, what, with all your pains 
Have you achiev’d of fair and bright? 
Sure, drunkenness possess’d the brains 
Of Plato and the Stagyrite! 
Philosophy that so enchants 

Is only order’d ignorance; 

And science with its vain regards 

Is but a castle built of cards. 


Demosthenes’ loud eloquence 

Is but the cursing of a churl; 

And Xenophon, with honey’d sense, 
A tale amid the spinners’ whirl. 
Exalted Pindar’s eagle wing 

Is but an ague’s stammering; 

The grace that Phidias has shown 
Is but a chisell’d chunk of stone. 


Then what is life’s great flood of fire? 

A falling spark’s illusive ‘heat. 

What are the tempests of desire? 

The air that insect pinions beat. 

In endless alternation flow 

Effect and cause; our guides below 

On life’s straight path are hope and faith, 
Deceptions of a rainbow wraith. 


Mere moonshine is our joy, I claim; 

Il fortune, smoke that drifts about; 
The world is but a candle-flame, 

And death the draught that blows it out. 
You seek fame’s immortality, 

That lure of perfume for the bee? 


Remember, when the roses fall, 
Their scent is lost beyond recall! 


Then think not on the world’s estate! 
That man is wise whose mind disdains 
The greatness or the fame of fate, 
Stern virtue’s good, or learning’s gains. 
Be like a never-shaken cliff, 

Inert, unfeeling, stark and stiff... . 
Let hopes arise or fortune die: 

To filth or beauty close your eye. 


For let this little planet move 

Or stand in space, its motion sped; 
Let light or darkness brood above, 
Let sun or moon be o’er your head; 
No matter what the hue or guise 
Of all our fickle destinies, 

Be sure that good and ill but feign. . . 
For all the universe is vain! 


MICHAEL VOROSMARTY (1800-1855) 


Born in the village of Nyék in the county of Fehér. 
Educated at Székesfehérvar and at Pest. Tutor in the Pern 
czel family; studied law; called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised. In 1823, he settled definitely in Pest, where he soon 
becaime an outstanding member of the Aurora group. 
His forma] contributions to Hungarian literature are (a) the 
creation of a new and magnificent poetic diction, (b) the 
union of prosodic perfection with national themes and feel 
ing, and (c) the attainment of a lofty Aeschylean style. He 
is the first great epic poet of Hungary, wedding national me- 
tifs to classic hexameters of unusual power. His three great 
epics are The Flight of Zalan (1825), dealing sym- 
bolically with an episode of Arpad’s time, Cserhalom 
(1825), based on the battle between St. Ladislas and the 
Kumanians, and the Two Castles (1831), a terrible tale 
of medieval feuds. V6résmarty also excels in short narrative 
poems, of which ‘Fair Helen” (an idyllic interlude in the 
life of King Matthias Hunyadi) is a good example. The fervor 
of his lyric genius is represented hereunder by “A summons” 
which is one of Hungary’s two national anthems, and “The 
old gypsy”, his own swan-song. He also wrote reflective ept- 
grams of great beauty, and dramas which failed through want 
of verisimilitude in plot and character. His translations of 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar and King Lear are 
justly famous. 


A SUMMONS, 183936. 


O Magyar, Keep immoveably 
Thy native country’s trust, 
For it has borne thee, and at death 
Will consecrate thy dust! 
No other spot in all the world 
Can touch thy heart as home; 
Let fortune bless or fortune curse, 
From hence thou shalt not roam, 


This is the country which thy sires 
Hiave shed their blood to claim; 
Among a thousand years not one 
But adds to a sacred name. 
"Twas here brave Arpdd’s mighty sword 
Once won a land for thee, 
And here the arms of Hunyad broke 
The chains of slavery. 


Here Freedom’s blood-stained flag has wav’d 
Above the Magyar head; 

And here in age-long struggles fell 
Our best and noblest, dead. 

In spite of long calamity 
And centuries of strife, 

Ou strength, though weaken’d, is not spent, 
Our country still has life. 


To you, ye nations of the world, 
We call with passion’d breath: 
“Should not a thousand years of pain 
Bring liberty — or death?” 
It cannot be that all in vain 
So many hearts have bled, 
That haggard from heroic breasts 
So many souls have fled! 


It cannot be that mind and strength 
And consecrated will 

Are wasted in a hopeless cause 
Beneath a curse of ill! 

It yet shall come, if come it must, 
That better, fairer day 

For which a myriad thousand lips 

In fervent yearning pray. 


Or there shal] come, if come there must, 
A death of fortitude; 

And round about our graves shall] stand 
A nation washed in blood. 

Around the graves where we shall lie 
A weeping world will come, 


And millions will in pity gaze 
Upon the martyrs’ tomb. 


Then, Magyar, keep unshakeably 
Thy native country’s trust, 

For it has borne thee, and at death 
Shall consecrate thy dust! 

No other spot in all the world 
Can touch thy heart as home; 

Let fortune bless or fortune curse, 
From hence thou shalt not roam. 


FAIR HELEN 
Ts 


The huntsman waits with watchful eye 
In ambush, holding shaft on string, 
As ever upward through the sky 

The ardent sun is journeying. 

He waits in vain: in coverts cool 

The stag still rests by some far pool. 


Long, long he sits in ambush yet 
And hopes for game at close of day; 
Then, as he prays the sun to set, 
Behold good fortune comes his way: 
No stag it is; a butterfly, 

With girl pursuing, flutters by. 


“Gay butterfly, fair golden moth, 

Rest on my finger, do not flee! 

Or I will follow, by my troth, 

Where sunset red gilds bush and tree!” 
She speaks, and nimble as a roe, 

She hastens on with heart aglow. 


“Gad!” says the huntsman, “Is this not 
Most royal game!’’ And up he leaps, 
Pursuing, all things else forgot, 

The path the flying maiden keeps. 
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Thus man and maid, in eager flight, 
Each seeks a vision of delight. 


“TI have you!” cries the happy miss, 
And pauses, butterfly in hand. 

“I have you!” cries the man with bliss. 
And so the graceful couple stand. 
Caught in his eye’s admiring glow,, 
The maiden lets the insect go. 


II. 


Stands yet the house of Peterdi? 
Lives that old son of battle still? 

That house, though in decay, I see; 
The old man sits and drinks his fill; 
By him the girl; their huntsman-guest 
Looks on with eyes of warm unrest. 


For Hunyadi, their chief who died, 

The men have drained their glasses deep. 
For that grey hero, Hungary’s pride, 

The veteran is forc’d to weep. 

His blood flow’d free in days of yore, 

His tears in equal measure pour. 


“Drink to my old chief’s royal son!” 

The patriarch cries. ‘Long live the king!” 
The flushing huntsman seems undone; 

He lets his glass stand, faltering. 

“Why do you drink not? What’s amiss? 
Accept a father’s will in this! 


“I could, in years, be twice your sire; 
I drink, believe me, without blame; 
The king’s a man of faith and fire — 
He will not put his blood to shame!” 
Stirr’a by the graybeard’s earnest plea, 
The youth stands up, in fealty. 


“Long live the son of that old chief! 
As long as Hungary may he live! 


Glad crowds are thronging Buda’s streets: 
They watch to see their monarch ride 

In triumph from the warlike feats 

That humbled vile Vienna’s pride. 

Leal subjects long to see their king; 

No smiles on Helen’s features cling. 


“‘Where is our gentle friend to-day? 
What fortunes has he follow’d here? 
Is he at home, or far away 

In shady coverts of the deer?” 

She to herself speaks silently, 

With cheek now pale, now blanch’d to see. 


And now with warlike shouts ride by 
Ujlaki and the Magyar lords; 

The king himself, with noble eye, 
Surveys the escort of their swords. 

Old Peterdi in wonder peers; 

Perceives his guest, and joins the cheers. 


“God save the king, God bless his fame!’’ 
Ten thousand tongues around him shout; 
Ten thousand echoes greet his name; 
Hill, vale, and rampart ring it out. 

But whiter than white marble there, 
Sweet Helen stands in mute despair. 


“Shall we go on to Matthias’ hall 

To see our friend once more, my lass? 
Methinks our forest mansion small 

Will give us greater peace, alas!” 

The graybeard speaks in pain’d dismay, 
And back they plod their weary way. 


As droops a radiant summer flower 
That withers from an inner blight, 
So droop’d fair Helen from that hour 
And sicken’d toward eternal night. 
Within her heart a canker fed 

Of passion’d hopes forever dead. 


The brief but anguish’d life is o’er, 

The girl has faded to her death, 

A tender lily, suffering sore 

In innocence and anxious breath. 

And when at last their royal guest 
Comes back once more, they lie at rest. 


THE OLD GYPSY 


Gypsy, strike up! You’ve gulp’d your wine for pay. 
Step lively now, and let your tunes be fine! 
What’s life on humble fare? Have done with gloom! 
Fill up the empty glass with ruddy wine! 
This earthly life is evermore the same, 
With alternating frost and dancing flame. 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
gypsy, play, and let your troubles pass! 


Your boiling blood should eddy like the tide, 

The marrow of your brain be stirr’d and warm, 

Your eyes should glitter like a meteor, 

Your sounding string be like a thunderstorm, 

Yea, sharp and deadly as the crash of hail 

Where yonder human harvests blench and quail. 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy, play, and let your troubles pass! 


To nature’s wailing tempest tune your song, 
Hear how it howls and curses, groans and Sighs, 
While trees are torn and veSsels cast away 
And man and beast are smitten from the skies. 
War kindles all the earth with its mad brand; 
God’s grave is shaken in the Holy Land. 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy, play, and let your troubles pass! 


What is that strangled sighing in the wind, 

That mourns across the storm with ghastly yell? 

What crashes frantic through the firmament? 

What moans unceasing like a mill in hell? — 

A failen ange!, mad or broken-hearted? 

A shatter’d army from its path departed? 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in vour heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy, play, and Jet ycur troubles pass! 


Do we, across some desert, hear again 

The cries of Adam, claiming God unjust? 

The thud of some far, fratricidal club? 

The voice of Abel calling from the dust? 

The screaming of the vulture’s endless flight? 

And chain’d Prometheus, groaning in the night? 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy. play, and let your troubles pass! 


Let ttre blind stars and this despairing earth 

Fass through a bitter deluge once again: 

That sin and soil’d desire and dreams of wrath 

May suffer cleansing in that fiery rain. 

Until that day when earth shall join in feast, 

Seeds of new earth from out a watery grave. 
Strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy, play, and let your troubles pass! 


Strike up? But no! In silence leave the strings 
Until the very gods rejoice to hear! 
Tid all the storm and darkness shall be past, 
And war's abhorrent discords shall have ceas’d. 
W’heu that day comes, play on with new-found cheer 
Urtil some Noah’s ark appear to save 
strike up! Who knows how soon the day will come 
When fiddle-bow is bent and music dumb? 
Grief’s in your heart, but wine is in your glass: 
Play, gypsy, play, and let your troubles pass! 
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GREGORY CZUCZOR (1800-1866) 


Born at Andod, Nyitra county (now in Czecho-Slovak- 
ia), he was Voérédsmarty’s chief disciple in epic poetry. His 
Botond, like The Flight of Zaldan, deals with 
the pagan period of Magyar history. Its hero is a colossal 
chieftain who hurls his mace through the bronze gates of 
Constantinople. Czuczor Was also among the first to per: 
ceive the beauty of folk-poetry and to capture some of its 
Charm in his own poetry (see specimens below). A scholar, 
as well as a poet, he was the joint-editor of a large si:- 
volume dictionary of the Magyar language. 


THE RAIN IS FALLING 


The rain is falling on the field; 
In pools it lies. 

Would that one drop wou'ld only fall 
From my love’s eyes! 


After the rain, more radiant flowers 
The meadow bears. 

More beautiful my gentle love 
Would grow in tears. 


The wind transports the clouds away 
Beyond the north; 

Out from behind their gloom the sun 
Comes shining forth. 


O that the wind would also take 
My grief away, 

And with the presence of my love 
Bring back the day! 
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IN A CEMETERY 


My handkerchief is edg’d with lace, 
The tears of grieving stain my face, 
The breezes with my Kerchief play, 
But no one wipes my tears away. 


No roses scent the autumn air; 

On autumn trees the branch is bare; 
Spring may return with buds again, 
Hlere, too, return, but still with pain. 


The migrant white dove flees, though late,— 
Ah, fly, whilst thou canst find thy mate! 
I long for wings; yet eagle’s flight 

Could not outsoar bereavement’s night. 


Around a small, white chapel spread 
The grassy barrows of the dead: 

Here stretch’d in grief I make my MOan 
For that dear love I once did own. 


Farewell, God bless you, mistress mine! 
My love is buried deep with thine. 
Before Almighty God I vow 

I ne’er can love another now! 
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JOSEPH BAJZA (1804-1858) 


Born in Sziicsi, county Heves. As literary reviewer 
for The Atheneum, Bajza was more noted as a ser> 
ous critic than as a poet. In the latter capacity, his work 
was faultless in form but as a rule too coldly academic to be 
popular. 


SIGHING 


Thy past was reft of pleasure; 
Thy future knows but need; 

My country, sick past measure, 
Alas, for thee I bleed! 


For thee resounds complaining, 
Eternal grief my song; 

From chouds of darkness raining 
Descend cold grief and wrong. 


Disaster hover’d near us 

"Mid maelstrom, wind and wave; 
No star has shone to cheer us, 
No shore appear’d to save. 


O Thou who hast created 
The soul with all its love 

To country dedicated, 

To home and Thee above... 


From Thy celestial station 
Let fall, where here we grope, 
O God of every nation, 

One healing ray of hope! 


AUTUMN SONG 


The mists are brooding on the fields; 
The crane flaps from the fen; 

It seeks the distant south to find 
Its tropic home again 

Among the Nubian daffodils, 
Where there’s no winter on the hills. 


The yellowing shrubs are sere and wan, 
The leaves are falling fast; 
Mortality grows ashen-cold 
And withers toward the past; 
And stricken souls of human kind 
Now yearn a better land to find. 


Ah heart, sick heart,, thy autumn’s here, 
Thy frost-kill’d leaves now fall, 

Thy branches on this wintry earth 
Will grow no more at all. 

Yet give not way to grief, but roam 
To seek another, fairer home. 


JOHN GARAY — (1812-1858) 


Born at Szekszérd; educated at Pécs and Pest. A jour- 
nalist, somewhat rhetorical] in style, who edited reviews, per 
petrated romantic dramas, and achieved success with histo- 
ric ballads and epic tales. “Kont” (given hereunder) is his 
best known ballad. Its hero was a Magyar noble who rebet 
led against the tyranny of King Sigismund (1387-1437). 


KONT 


Lo, thirty lords to Buda ride 
To die in hate’s despite; 
The leader of the noble band 
Is Kont, the dauntless knight. 


A]l heroes they, all men indeed, 
All patriots leal and free, 

But they have been denounc’d as false 
By faithless Vajdafi. 


At last before the angry king 
They stand in strength austere, 
With noble passion in their eyes, 
With arms that know not fear. 


The king arises from his throne, 
He speaks with scowling brow: 
“Kneel down at once ye traitorous dogs 
To earth before me now!” 


He speaks in frenzy and in spleen. 
The thirty turn their sight 


Tio probe each other’s eyes , and last 
To Kont the dauntless knight. 


“Not so, O kKing!’”’ the hero cries, 
And shakes his grizzled head 

As ancient forests in the wind 
Their tossing branches spread. 


“Not so, O king! Not so, by heav’n! 
The treachery is thine! 

Thy deeds have curs’d our fatherland 
And caus’d it to decline. 


“Though blood and life and land were giv’n 
To serve thy royal throne, 
Thou hast repaid with hate whose cause 
To God alone is known. 


“And either we shall gain by force 
Our cherish’d liberty, 

Or die together in the fight 
To set our nation free. 


“But , despot lord, who plunderest 
Ourselves and this our land, 

Nor these nor Kont of Hédervar 
Will kneel at thy command!” 


So Kont the dauntless hero speaks 
In courage and in ire, 

Resolv’d to perish ere he meets 
The tyrant’s proud desire. 


The furious king bursts out Once more; 
His rage is sore to see: 

*““Now shalt thou die as foul a death 
As is thy perfidy! 


““Now shalt thou die, who even here 
Hast dar’d such vile attacks!” 

And looming large behind them stands 
The headsman with his axe. 


The crowd grows pale; the knight stands firm, 
And firm the thirty men; 

Then Sigismund with flashing eye 
Addresses them again: 


“Within my hand are life and death. 
Take heed, ye knaves that err! 

Be warn’d, and kneel, to save your lives!”— 
But still they do not stir. 


All heroes they, all men indeed, 
All patriots leal and free; 

If they must die, they do not fear 
To bleed for liberty. 


“Well, then you perish, and at once, 
Upon the scaffold high!” 

Cries out the king. “I’l] quench this spark 
Though haif a million die!’”’ 


And one by one the thirty pass 
To tread the place of gore; 

The headsman wearies with his stroke — 
And rests — and hacks still more. 


And in the mute air mingies naught 
But just the faintest sigh; 

No sound escapes the vast crowd’s lips 
Except a smother’d cry. 


But who is he who now comes here 
And walks the last of all? 

Has this majestic man been kept 
To watch his comrades fall? 


So stands the ancient forest’s pride, 
The great, all-shadowing oak; 

And now the headsman hesitates 
To deal the fatal stroke. 


And as the broad-bol'’d oak-tree waits 
To feel the keen axe bite, 
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So, gazing in the headsman’s eye, 
Stands Kont the dauntless knight: 


“For any hero, any man, 
"Tis fitting thus to die. 

No culprit, Dut a patriot stands 
Upon the scaffold high. 


“Though cowards may deny their God 
To save a servile life. 

The hero greets a patriot death 
As climax to his strife. 


“My bloody death, my comrades’ fate, 
Is but one offering 

By which our country shall be blest 
And curs’d the tyrant king!’’ 


The hero spoke; the headman struck; 
The noon sun dimm’d its light; 
And thus, With all his company, 
Died Kont, the dauntless knight. 


Across the mute air wavers naught 
But just the faintest sigh; 

Then from 2 thousand tongues outbreaks 
A loud rebellious cry: 


“King Sigismund, O tyrant king!’— 
The tyrant’s blood grows nun.b. — 
“Thou art thy people’s prisoner 
To purge this martyrdom!’ 


BARON JOSEPH EOGOTVOS (1813-1871) 


Born and lived in Budapest. Best known as statesman, 
novelist and philosopher. Twice Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion; a pioneer in prison reform, general education, Jewish 
emancipation. On the whole, a thinker rather than a man 
of action. Achieved an international reputation by his work 
on “The influence of the leading ideas of the nineteenth cent- 
ury upon the state’’. His lyric poetry, though slender in 
quantity, is of high quality. 


LAST TESTAMENT 


If in the future I shall end 
This clod-encumber’d way, 
And death upon my tired veins 
The touch of peace shall lay, 


And if a marble statue stands 
Deep-chisell’d with my name, 
May it avail to tell the man 
My thought’s triumphant fame! 


And if hereafter you should come 
Where I am laid in trust, 

I'd have you sing your fairest song 
Above my silent dust. 


Yes, let a moving Magyar song 
Above my grave be Said; 

Perhaps my heart will understand 
And quicken from the dead. 


And let affection shed a tear, 
Regretful for my end: 

A song may be the poet’s due, 
But tears befit the friend. 
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JOHN ARANY (1817-1882) 


The greatest epic poet of Hungary. Born of peasant 
stock at Nagyszalonta, in the county of Szatmar (now in Ru- 
mania), and educated under Reformed church auspices at 
Debreczen. Became municipal counselor at Nagyszalonta, 
then professor of literature at Nagyk6érés, and finaliy per 
manent secretary of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
at Budapest. His masterpieces are his Death of Buda 
and his great trilogy, Toldi, Toldi’s Love, and 
Toldi’s Eve. He was also eminent in the ballad, « genre 
in which he often obtained powerful effects of an allegorical] 
or psychologica) sort. “The bards of Wales”, while no:::inally 
a theme from British history, really represents a repudiation 
by Magyar poets of overtures for support made during the 
eighteen-fifties by the Austrian tyrants; while “The dedica 
tion of the bridge” is fundamentally a study of the young 
gambler’s mind. For the Kisfaludy Society’s edition of Sha 
kespeare’s works, he translated Hamlet, King Jobn, 
and the Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I LAY THE LUTE DOWN 


I lay the poet’s lute down. Let it lie. 

May no one seek a song from me again. 

Already what I was has been laid by: 

My spirit’s nobler half has pass’d in pain. 

The fire of my heart lacks life and heat; 

Cold, like a rotten log, it smoulders on . 

Youth of my soul, that found the world so sweet, 
Ah, whither, tell me, whither hast thou gone? — 


We sang a hopeful future, free from wrong, 
We mourn’d the ancient griefs of other days, 
We kindled with the radiance of song 
The holy altar of our nation’s praise. 


Fntwin’d like ivy leaves for her to wear, 

Our rivalries of song adorn’d her head... . 
Youth of my soul, that found the world so fair, 
Ah, whither, tell me, whither hast thou fled! — 


We dreamt that fame would glorify our graves 
With radiance of praise in after-time; 

We thought to be of those Apollo saves 

To live forever by the grace of rhyme. 

We sought the laurel crown for our desert, | 
We reach’d to claim it, but beheld it fade! .... 
Youth of my soul, that perish’d of its hurt, 

Ah, whither, tell me, whither art thou laid? — 


But, O my orphan’d song, what thing art thou? — 
Perhaps the spectre of departed lays 

That issues from the tomb with pallid brow 

To whisper down the graveyard’s grassy ways?... 


A cry of anguish in a wilderness? ... . 
Youth of my soul, bereft of golden hours, 
Ah, whither hast thou stray’d in thy distress! — 


I lay the poet’s lute down. Dul!l as lead, 

It irks the hand. And who still asks for song? 
Who can rejoice in flowers that are dead? 

Who seeks their mouldering fragrance to prolong? 
If man destroy the tree, the bloom it bore 

In shrivelling beauty perishes anon. 

Youth of my soul, returning nevermore, 

Ah, whither, tell me, whither hast thou gone! 


TO MY SON 


Thanks be to God, the night has come again 

To end one day, one portion of life’s pain! 

A little candle lights our lonely room, 
Surrounded by the ambush of the gloom. 

Why are you still awake, my little son? 

Behold, your bed is soft, and spent the day. 
Then come, my sweet wee lad, let play be done; 
And kneeling, fold your little hands, and pray. 


You see Iam a poet, therefore poor, 
Unable to bequeath you any store 

Except the spotless honour of our name 

And, with the crowd, some evanescent fame. 
Hence in the garden of your heart’s pure spring 
I water you with faith, against that day: 

Then come, my sweet wee lad, your spirit bring, 
And kneeling, fold your little hands and pray. 


Faith to the pious poor is wealth indeed, 

To teach them hope and patience in their need; 
Until the tomb, this much of fate is sure — 
That all are forc’d to hope and to endure. 

Ah, would that I, as once, could still believe; 


Then come, my sweet wee lad, nay, do not grieve, 
But kneeling, foid your little hands and pray. 


Soon, with the passing years, your youth will See 
The carking labors of maturity; 

And you may serve a man who plays with art 

The grudging harshness of the stepdame’s part. 
Then faith will be a blessed balm to heal 

The silent sorrow of your soul’s dismay: 

Come, my sweet lad, do not disdain to kneel, 
‘And gently fold your little hands, and pray. 


Soon you will feel life’s enmity and cares: 
The wounds that patient honour grimly bears, 
While jealousy and sin, with foul pretence, 
Make war on virtue and intelligence, 

And crass stupidity is crown’d with bliss; 
Then let thy faith these cruelties outweigh. 
Come, sweet lad, be not dismay’d at this, 
But gently fold your little hands and pray. 


And if, when grown a man, you find at last 
Your fatherland has lost its Magyar past, 
And feel that all your life from birth to death 
In centuries of time is but a breath, 

Turn then for comforting to Holy Writ: 

“We sojourn on this earth, and do not stay!” 


Come, my sweet lad, fear not to think of it, 
But gently fold your little hands and pray. 


Hope, hope for better lands beyond the sky, — 
A fatherland where virtue does not die! 

For the sad lot that here to us is given 

Might rouse a man to murmur against Heaven. 
Go, then, and sleep with joy in paradise; 

Take now my kiss to cheer you on your way. 
Come, my sweet lad, here shut your sleepy eyes 
And gently fold your little hands and pray. 


RELIEF 


The soul’s fierce tempest beats and drives 
Like sea-winds in their stress, 

But pain that still our spirit rives 
Is half of happiness; 

The cleansing currents of the sky 
Transform our sadden’d years, 

And o’er the grieving clouds on high 
The rainbow soon appears. 


Though hopes were shatter’d yesterday, 
My galley’s mast destroy’d, 

Yet doubts outfac’d amid the spray 
Uphold me in the void; 

And now the sky above is clear, 
The sea beneath me calm, 

And on the shore, to greet and cheer, 
Stand groves of verdant palm. 


The heart that suffers does not break 
So easily in twain, 

But rather softens, taught to take 
New blessings out of pain; 

As to a Weary husbandman 
Rest after toil is sweet, 

So seems my sorrow but a plan 
To make brief joy complete. 


The wilderness of human want 
Is not so waste and wide 

That in it some green flowering haunt 
Is not for us supplied. 

And thcugh the desert winds may drift 
Their sands across that dream 

And drive us, mourning, yet we lift 
Our hearts in hope supreme. 


O dreary desert of my pain, 
Thou hast thine casis! 
A sea of sorrow, thou in vain 
About my prows dost hiss! 
Though griefs be heavy, cares be great, 
And evil days destroy, 
Peace can divinely compensaie 
With interludes of joy. 


THE BRIDGE’S DEDICATION 


“Take all or nothing!” cries the youth. 
He spins a card; he sees it fall. 
Withdrawal were too late, fcrsooth; 
His die is cast beyond recall: 

The last hope of the prodigal. 


The card betrays him — and a sweat 
Breaks on his brow in faint and fright. 
The stake is lost!.... Thus sore beset, 
He wanders hopeless, out of sight, 
Into the lateness of the night. 


The gaunt new bridge, unconsecrate, 
Across the river, flag-strewn, stands: 
To-morrow priests will come in state 
To bless the bridge with holy hands 
And all the grace of marching bands. 


He seeks its central span, where still 
Great chains are link’d to massive bars. 


Across the town from hill to hill 
The ghostly stroke of midnight jars; — 
The stream reflects ten thousand stars. 


And as the great clock-towers surprise 
The night with eerie fusillade, 

He sees each star-reflection rise 

From out the water as a shade 

Of child or greybeard, youth or maid. 


A woman’s head, chin-high, looks out 
And peers aloft with eyes elate; 

Her form stands forth; a joyous shout 
Bursts from the throng: “Come, celebrate 
This new bridge with our revels great!’’ 


“Come on!..Who first?..The turtle-doves!’ 
Two lovers dress’d in youthful white 

Climb on the bridge, protest their loves: 
“Bach other’s still in death’s despite!” 

Then leap—as once they leapt from sight. 


Applause bursts forth. The spectral host 
In millions floats: ‘‘Next, gaffer, go!’— 
“If all my treacherous debtors boast 
That I am dup’d, one course I know!” 
And ripples mark the pool below. 


And now, unask’d, the victims come, 
The third time and the fourth they dive: 
“At last I end my martyrdom!”’ 

“And thus my honour will survive, 
Which long in pain I kept alive.” 


Circle by circle in the wave, 

They leap and vanish here and there. 
A youth exclaims: ‘‘No person gave 
To my distress as I grew bare; 

I leapt to death in my despair.” 


A patriarch with snowy beard 
Comes tottering to the bridge’s brink: 


“Life's purpose long had persever’d, 
But now the world’s ambitions stink. 
O lodge me, yawning, eddying sink!” 


A face of ennui, smear’d with paint — 
A lazy lady turns to speak: 

“A weary life is my complaint, 

To dress, to undress, week by week!’ — 
The pool engulfs her crimson cheek. 


A man’s bare clattering skeleton 

Grins wide with jaws of dark disdain: 
‘“‘Mine was the marshall’s Staff that won 
Where Bonaparte engag’d in vain!’’ 

A whisper runs: ‘The shade’s insane!?’’. 


A dirty gamin at his back 

Comes laughingly und holds him fast. 
Both fall into the Danube black: 

‘“‘A stirrup stay’d my lord at last. 

Nay, let us wait!’’ he cries aghast. 


“Though I am rich,’”’ one more laments, 
‘““My soul no longer can be gay!’ — 
*‘And I was true; as recompense, 

My sister stole my spouse away!’’ 
Both vanish in the stream’s dismay. 


““A duel brought despair to me: 

Get thee behind me, murderous slough!” 
“I laid aside my modesty, 

And lo, it comes to plague my vow: 

The river is my bridegroom now.” 


And so not singly but in hosts 

They mount in silence, rush and leap. 
Like flying fish by tropic coasts 

Or migrant birds across the deep 
That in their millions onward sweep. 


They fall, a shower of monstrous eyes; 
A monstrous bubble boils below; 
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They circle up and down the skies - 
Like phantom mill-wheels to and fro;. 
The flood receives them, lets them go. 


The youth looks on with haggard gaze, 
His eye is wild, his mind is numb; 
The circling ghosts are thick as haze, 
He feels the uncanny eddy come 

And drag him downward to his doom. 


He cannot fight their spectral charms, 
To burst the spell of ghoulish ill 

Is past the power of human arms. — 
Then clocks strike One from hill to hill: 
The bridge is empty, all is still. 


DANTE 


I stood above the waiers of the deep; 

Its shect of shadowy darkness scarcely stirr’d, 
Moving no more than rears earth’s heavy heap 
When by its seismic pulse no leaf is blurr’d. 

That steel-clear mirror of the sea gave back 

The steadfast outward earth — and me, the man — 
But down its deepening abyss of black 

Discerning vision sought in vain to Scan. 


Amazing spirit! One with that vast sky 

Whose mirror’d mystery I here have view’d, 
Uncomprehended by mortality, 

Alone in grandeur and infinitude! 

The man. . . the poet (how that name appeals!) 
Trembling lets fall his wreath; as if he trod 
Within a great cathedral, down he kneels 

And prays in vague presentiment of God. 


Above these depths, the plummet of the mind 
Hangs threadlike to disclose their hidden ways; 
Strange spells from out the deep the spirit bind, 
The thought is touch’d by bodings of amaze. 
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It feels the force of worlds of unknown plan, 
A trembling lust of pleasure in the blood, 

It hears the tumult of Leviathan ..... 

The Lord’s great Spirit brooding on the flood. 


Can Deity this spirit then enfold? — 

Divinity, the undivided One — 

Or can the mortal eye indeed behold 

The spiritual essence known of none? 

The years by thousands pass and disappear, 
Yet while one dream our dim earth has endow’d 
Let it instruct the faithless to revere 

The Godhead hidden in the pillar’d cloud. 


THE BARDS OF WALES 


Edward the king, the English king, 
Bestrides ‘his tawny steed, 

“For I will see if Wales’? said he, 
“Accepts my rule indeed.” 


“Are stream and mountain fair to see? 
Are meadow grasses good? 

Do corn-lands bear a crop more rare 
Since wash’d with rebel’s blood? 


‘And are the wretched people there. 
Whose insolence I broke, 

As happy as the oxen are 
Beneath the driver’s yoke?” — 


“In truth this Wales, Sire, is a gem, 
The fairest in thy crown: 

The stream and field rich harvest yield, 
And fair are dale and down. 


“And all the wretched people there 
Are calm as man could crave; 

Their hovels stand throughout the land 
As silent as the grave.” — 
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Edward the king, the English king, 
Bestrides his tawny steed; 

A silence deep his subjects keep 
And Wales is mute indeed. 


The castle named Montgomery 
Ends that day’s journeying; 
The castle’s lord, Montgomery, 
Must entertain the king. 


Then game and fish and ev’ry dish 
That lures the taste and sight 

A hundred hurrying servants bear 
Tio please the appetite. 


With all of worth the isle brings forth 
In dainty drink and food, 

And all the wines of foreign vires 
Beyond the distant flocd. 


“Ye lords, ye lords, will none consent 
His glass with mine to ring? 

What! Each one fails, ye dogs of Wales, 
To toast the English king? 


“Though game and fish and ev’ry dish 
That lures the taste and sight 
Your hand supplies, your mood defies 

My person with a slight. 


“Ye rascal lords, ye dogs of Wales, 
Will none for Edward cheer? 

To serve my needs and chant my deeds 
Then let a bard appear!’ — 


The nobles gaze in fierce amaze, 
Their cheeks grow deadly pale; 
Not fear but rage their looks engage, 
They blench but do not quail. 


All voices cease in soundless peace, 
All breathe in silent pain; 
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Then at the door a harper hoar 
Comes in with grave disdain: 


“1,0, here I stand, at thy command, 
To chant thy deeds, O king!” — 
And weapons clash and hauberks crash 

Responsive to his string. 


“Harsh weapons clash and hauberks crash, 
And sunset sees us bleed, 

The crow and wolf our dead engulf — 
This, Edward, is thy deed! 


“A thousand lie beneath the sky, 
They rot beneath the sun, 

And we who live shall not forgive 
This deed thy hand hath done!” — 


‘“‘Now let him perish! I must have” 
(The monarch’s voice is hard) 

“Your softest songs, and not your wrongs!""— 
In steps a boyish bard: 


“The breeze is soft at eve, that oft 
From Milford Haven moans; 

It whispers maidens’ stifled cries, 
It breathes of widows’ groans. 


“Ye maidens bear no captive babes! 
Ye mothers rear them not!’’ 

The fierce king nods. The lad is seiz’d 
And hurried from the spot. 


Unbidden then, among the men, 
There comes a dauntless third. 
With speech of fire he tunes his lyre, 

And bitter is his word: 


“Our bravest died to slake thy pride. — 
Proud Edward hear my lays! — 

No Welsh bards live who e’er will give 
Thy name a song of praise. 
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“Our harps with dead men’s memories weep. 
Welsh bards to thee will sing 

One changeless verse—our blackest curse 
To blast thy soul, O king!’ 


“No more! Enough!” cries out the king. 
In rage his orders break: 
“Seek though these vales all bards of 
Wales 


And burn them at the stake!” 


His men ride forth to south and north, 
They ride to west and east. 

Thus ends in grim Montgomery 
The celebrated feast. 


Edward the king, the English king 
Spurs on his tawny steed; 

Across the skies red flames arise 
As if Wales burned indeed. 


In martyrship, with song on lip, 
Five hundred Welsh bards died; 

Not one was mov'd to Say he lov’d 
The tyrant in his pride. 


* “Ods blood! What songs this night 
resound 
Upon our London streets? 
The mayor should feel my irate heel 
If aught that sound repeats! 


Each voice is hush’d; through silent lanes 
To silent homes they creep. 

“Now dies the hound that makes a sound; 
The sick king cannot sleep.” 


‘Ha! Bring me fife and drum and horn, 
And let the trumpet blare! 

In ceaseless hum their curses core .... 
I see their dead eyes glare..... se 
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But high above a}] drum and fife 
And trumpets’ shrill debate, 
Five hundred martyr’d voices chant 
Their hymn of deathiess hate. 
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MICHAEL TOMPA (1817-1868) 


Spent his life as a Calvinist clergyman in the little 
town of Hanva, in Gém6r county (now in Czecho-Slovakia) . 
Unhappy in youth, sensitive in spirit, marred by bereave- 
ment, he displayed a melancholy bent in most of his poetry, 
The poem “To the stork” was written during the darkest 
Gays of Austrian tyranny (1849-1860) 


TO THE STORK 


The air grows warmer o’er the brightening plain, 
And thou, good friend the stork, art here again! 
The breaches in thy nest thou makest good 

That there thou mayest hatch thy downy brood. 


Turn back, turn back! Or thou, by treacherous sun 
And soft, insidious brook, shalt be undone: 
Turn back, turn back! The springtime is not come, 
And all our life is shuddering or numb. 


Seek not the meadow; ’tis a graveyard now. 
Nor seek the lake; it is a bloody slough. 
And if on lofty towers thou fain wouldst rest, 
A glowing flame may swallow up your nest. 


’"Twere better far to leave my hapless home, 
But where among the Magyars canst thou roam 
That far below thou'lt hear no anguish’d cry 
Nor dread destructive lightning from the sky? 
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Turn hack, turn back, where tropic islands wait! 
More blessed far than ours is thy estate: 

For two terrestrial homes thy wings can boast 
We have but one — and that, alas, is lost! 


Fly, fly away! And if in that far south 

Thou findest exil'd comrades of our youth, 

Tell them we perish still in hope and heart; 

Like untied sheaves, our nation falls apart. .... 


For some in tombs are hid, in dungeons some, 
And we who walk abroad are stricken dumb; 
And some forsake their ancient fealties 

To seek an alien home beyond the ses. 


The bride asks Hleaven for a barren womh; 
The parent weeps not at his children’s tomh; 
The feeble patriarch lifts a joyful head 

In thinking how his years will soon be fled. 


The depth of our disgrace, pray, also tel:! 
"Twas not enough that as an oak we fell: 

With gnawing maggots all its substance rots — 
The sycophants that once were patriots. 


Brothers sell brothers, sons betray their sire.... 
Of this be silent, lest the fact inspire 

The wandering heart, that now is moved to mourn 
To spurn its fatherland with bitter scorn! 


AUTUMN 


Now wither all earth’s eallantries! -— 
From autumn branches softly sown 
The yellow leaves drift dumbly down 
In eddies of the evening breeze. 

Is not the falling of the leaf 

Fit season for the forest’s grief? 

No dew nor song nor heat of su 
Can hold it when its day is done. 


ALEXANDER PETOFI (1823-1849) 


Hungary’s greatest lyric poet. Born at Kiskérés, coun- 
ty of Pest, son of a well-to-do butcher and a simple peasant 
a.other. When he died in battle against Russian cossacks 
at Segesvar, Transsylvania, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
aiready known three desperate periods of army service and 
much privation as an actor. His career was closely involved 
in the struggle for liberty in 1848-1849, and his poem “One 
thought afflicts my soul” foretold with striking accuracy tle 
circumstances of his death. His love of nature in his native 
land is brought out in “The Alféld’’; his fondness of peasant 
life and peasant themes is seen in “Fidelity” and “The tavern 
by the little town”; while his “National song” is typical of 
his fiery patriotic verse. Qualities such as these have given 
him the sobriquet of “The Burns of Hungary”. He translated 
jnto Hungarian verse the Coriolanus of Shakespeare. 


NATIONAL SONG 


Magyars, rise, your country cal’s you! 
Meet this hour, whate’er befalls you! 
Shall we freemen be, or slaves? 
Choose the lot your spirit craves! — 
By Hungary’s holy God 
Do we swear, 
Do we Swear, that servile chains 
We'll no more bear! 


slaves, alas, we long have been, 
shaming our ancestral] kin. 
They as freemen lived and died: 
Captive graves their bones deride. 
By Hungary’s holy God 
IDO we swear, 
Do we swear, that servile chains 
We'll no more hear! 


Vile is he who will not give 
Life to let his country live, 
Counting his poor breath a prize 
Dearer than his native skies! 
By Hungary’s holy God 
Do we swear, 
Do we swear, that servile chains 
We’ll no more bear! 


Swords are nobler than the fetter — 
Suit the freeborn arm far better. 
Yet we’ve worn harsh chains and cords. 
Give us now our faithful swords! 
By Hungary’s holy God 
Do we swear, 
Do we swear, that servile chains 
We'll no more bear! 


Beauty to the Magyar name 
Shall return, and ancient fame 
That these evil epochs sully 
We shall cleanse in batti!e fully. 
By Hungary’s holy God 
Do we swear, 
Do we swear, that servile chains 
We’ll no more bear! 


Where our grassy graves shall sleep 
Children’s children still shall keep 
All our names in sacred trust, 
Kneeling bless our silent dust. 

By Hungary’s holy God 

Do we swear, 

Do we swear, that servile chains 

We’ll no more bear! 


FIDELITY 


O shepherd lad, poor shaggy shepherd lad, 
This bulging purse of gold is lightly had — 
I’ll buy your poverty with bounty free 

If you will grant your shepherdess to me. 
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“If all this gold were but a pledge from you 

A hundred times this payment was my due, 

And all the world were added to the price, 

You could not, with your wealth, my love entice!” 


THE TAVERN BY TIE LITTLE TOWN 


The tavern by the little town, 
Along the Szamos nestling down, 
Would be reflected in the stream 
Didi not the twilight reign supreme. 


The night draws on across the plain; 
The stirring world grows Still again; 
The ferry rests; they moor it fast; 

Dark silence holds the scene at last. 


But in the tavern, what a noise! 

A gypsy plays to please the boys. 
The village bumpkins leap and shout 
And almost break the windows out. 


“Come, madam hostess, fair and fine, 
Bring here the best of all your wine! 
As old as granddad let it be, 

And hot as my young laSs to me. 


“Then strike up, gypsy, louder yet! 
On dancing, all my mind is set: 
Pll dance away my money-roll, 
Pll dance away my very soul!” 


Then someone at the window raps: 
“Be quiet now, your noisy chaps! 
You vex my master, who has said 
That all of you should go to bed.” 


“The devil with your master dwell, 
Or take take the pair of you to hell! 
Come, strike up, gypsy, all the more! 
I'd give my shirt to see him roar!” 


Another knock disturbs them then: 
“God bless you all, good gentlemen! 
I wonder could you play less shrill? — 
My poor old mother is quite ill.’ 


A silence greets the mild request. 

At once the music sinks to rest: 

They drain their cups, then softly creep 
Across the night to bed, and sleep. 


ONE THOUGHT AFFLICTS MY SOUL 


One thought afflicts my soul with dread: 

That I might snugly die in bed! 

There fading slowly like a blighted flower, 
Gnaw’d by a secret worm from hour to hour; 

Or wasting like a candle in the gloom, 

Standing abandon’d in an empty room. 

Give me not, God, so mild an end; 

From such a death my life defend! 

But let me be a tree that lightning crosses, 

Or that the twisting tempest tears and tosses; 
Make me a rock from mountain ramparts riven, 
That falls in thunder, shaking earth and heaven... 
For if earth’s slaves, their strength to wield, 
Should break the yoke and take the field; 

If all down-trodden peoples should arise 

And write on scarlet flags with ardent eyes: 
‘World liberty!’ — 

And sound it forth from sea to sea 

Proclaiming that the despot’s day is done, 

And gathering to the battle every one: 

There would I gladly die 

Amid the battle cry; 

There yield the last young drop of my heart’s blood, 
Denouncing with my lips man’s servitude. 

There may the clash of weapons drown my voice, 
The trumpet’s note, the cannon’s shattering noise; 
Upon my lifeless corse 

Then tread the battle-horse, 
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In charging on to triumph in the fray, 

Though I myself lie trampled in the clay. 
There let them gather up my bones again 

For some great day of burial on the plain, 

With mournful music, solemnly and slowly, 
Draping their ghostly flags, committing wholly 
To one great grave the heroes who with me 
Fell for thy sake, O human liberty: 


YOU CANNOT BID. 


You cannot bid the flower not to bloom 

When all the urgencies of springtide come; 
Girlhood is spring, and love an opening fli wer, 
A maid must bloom in springtime’s golden hour. 


My dearest heart, I lov’d thee at first sight! 
Thy spirit won my heart, for it was bright 
With all the smiling beauty of the skies 
Caught in the magic mirror of your eyes. 


A secret question rises in my mind: 

Is thy heart mine, or to another join’d? — 

Twin thoughts, they chase each other in my brain 
As autumn sunshine chases autumn rain. 


Ah, if I knew another's eager lip 

Would kiss thy fairy cheek in fellowship, 

I would henceforth as exile draw my breath, 
Or give my spirit wholly up to death. 


Shine on me, then, fair star of happiness, 
Amid the darkness of my night’s distress! 
Love me, my heart’s true treasure, love me now! 
And God will bless the passion of our vow. 


EMERY MADACH (1825-1864) : 


Born at Sztregova, in the province of Négrad (now in 
Czecho-Slovakia), where he spent his life as a country gent- 
leman. He is the greatest philosophical poet of Hungary, 
holding that rank by virtue of his great poetic drama, The 
tragedy of man (1861). This colossal work, surpassing 
Gethe’s Faust in its imaginative scope, although lesa 
successful in poetic value, deals with the purpose and mean- 
ing of human life. Adam and Eve, cast out of Eden, are taken 
by Lucifer through a series of visions of the future, ending 
always in disillusion and despair. Adam, the eternal Man, 
sees himself successively as a leading character in ancient 
Egypt, Athens, imperial Rome, Constantinople (as Tancred), 
Prague (as Kepler), Paris (as Danton), London, a Socialist 
utopia, and a degenerate Eskimo colony as the human race 
draws near to cold extinction. The last word (given in the 
extract translated below) is God’s exhortation to leave his 
inscrutable secrets unsought and to rest in a life of love and 
spiritual aspiration. Mada&ch’s gloom is explicable on the 
ground on the national tragedy of the eighteen-fifties and of 
the griefs of his private life. 


From THE TRAGEDY OF MAN 


THE LORD: 

Seek, then, no further for the mystery 
Conceal’d by kindly Wisdom from thy sight. 
If thou couldst see how transient is thy life, 
How vast the abysses of eternity: 

It would appear as virtue not to be. 

If thou couldst see thy spirit lost in dust, 
What prick of high ideal could spur thee on 

To vault the crumbling pleasures of the day? 
But now, thy future glimmers through a mist; 
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And if the earth’s brief burdens bear thee down, 
The sense of endless glory draws thee on. 

Proud in the faith of some high destiny, 

Thou shalt disdain the vanity of life, 

With virtue and nobility to cheer thee still. 


LUCIFER (laughing): 

In faith, thou hast a glorious path to tread, 

With virtue and nobility as guides. 

If these two words can thus gain flesh and blood, 
Then surely superstition, prejudice, 

And dull stupidity will guard thee too. 

How excellent a creature is this man — 

Kneaded from mud and sunbeams to become 

A dwarf in knowledge, infinitely blind! 


ADAM: 

Mock not, O Lucifer, mock not at all: 

I have beheld thy knowledge, purely wrought 
And cold as Arctic ice-floes to the breast. 
But, O my Lord, who is it may endure 

To tread unshaken on the way of life? 

Thou hast withdrawn Thine all-directing hand 
That I may taste of knowledge and its fruit. 


THE LORD: 

‘Strong be thine arm, exalted be thy heart: 

‘The scope that claims thy work is infinite. 

And if thou hearkenest unceasingly, 

One call shall summon thee. That hear, obey, 
And follow only. In life’s busy din 

This voice of heaven shall bring gentle peace, 
Shall make thy wanton wife a purer mate, 

And draw thy fancies farther from the dirt. 

Give ear to its sweet words, and through thy veins 
Shall pulse the tide of poesy and song. 

With these two ministers on either hand, 

Thou shalt front good or evil circumstance 

With equal smiling mastery of soul. 

But thou, O Lucifer, hast thine appointed round 
Within this cosmic scheme; pursue it yet. 


Thy icy knowledge, maniac negatives, 

Shall be a yeast to ferment human minds, 
seducing them from duty for a while. 

Yet thou shalt suffer pangs without an end, 
Beholding him whom thou hast sought to slay 
A seed of new and nobler things to be. 


JOSEPH LEVAY (1825-1918) 


Forn at Sajoszentpéter, Borsdéd county, educated at 
Miskole and Késmark. Journalist, professor and civil serv- 
ant. Pest known for his masterly translation of Rob rt 
Burns . A marmoreal Parnassian in the perfection of his 
Original verse. 


THE WHITE DOVE 


A snow-white dove is mounting through the sky. 
My beauty soars, and I have bade goodbye. 
Whither across the air her light wing goes, 
Whether she will return, the good God knows! 


A shining thread is bound upon her wing, 

.A symbol! of my spirit’s golden spring, 

As if it took my heart to meet the morrow 
Through unknown tracts of ecstasy and sorrow. 


I gaze, I gaze, but it is gone in haste, 

Engulf'd in haze across the ocean’s waste; 

Or it may be the dove so disappears 

Because my eyes are blurr’d with sudden tears. 


MAURUS JOKATI (1825-1904) 


Born in Komdarom (now in Czecho-Slovakia). The most 
voluminous and illustrious novelist of Hungary, and her 
best-known author in the international world. The nations} 
edition of his works in one hundred volumes does not contain 
his entire output. His poetry is distinctly minor, but h;s 
general eminence will condone his inclusion here. His his:- 
torical romances were of immense help to the nation durizg. 
the dark years of the mid-century. 


SONG OF THE PAST 


Song of the past, from old ages more noble and 
tender! 

Radiant gleam from old sunsets of rose-tinted 
splendor! 

Green upon earth-shaking Matthias’ grave grows 
the flower. 

Whither departed are liungary's glory and power? 


Masters were full of magnificence, servants were 
wealthy, 

Even the humblest of peasants was happy and 
healthy, 

Justice prevail’d for the poor, there was fame for. 
the daring, 

iuarding the rights of the weak drew the strong 
to its sharing. 


Friendships unshaken knew joy in the mansions 
of gladness; 

Foemen came trembling and enter’d the battle 
with sadness; 


Monarchs in impotent smiling gave hands of 
alliance, 

Dreading to brave our displeasure in brazen 
defiance 


Patrons of culture gave gold in glad tribute to 
learning; 

Show’'d all the world that the Magyar to manners 
was turning; 

Under the sun, by the shores of the uttermost ocean, 

No one was prouder than he in his deeds and 
devotion. 


Green upon earth-shaking Matthias’ grave grows 
the flower). 

Whither departed are Hungary's glory and power? 

Far fades the gleam of old sunsets of roSe-tinted 
splendor: 

Fainter the song from old ages more noble and 
tender! 


JOHN VAJIDA (1827-1895) 


Born in Budapest. Upon completing his studies, he 
became an actor, but later turned to agriculture. He joined 
the nationel army as an officer during the struggle for free- 
dom, after which he served a year in the Italian army as a 
private. His fierce and bitter spirit developed apart from 
the literary groups of his contemporaries, but exercised 2@ 


profourd influence on the poets of the next feneration. 


THE COMET 


Across the night a crimson comet lies; 

It ranges from the zenith to the ground; 

They say its path is straight thoughout the skies 
And never marks through space a circling round. 


On where licht’s glittering legions flame and burn 
it runs an endless race through gulfs unknown. 
it cannot, or it will not, backward turn; 

And so is ever hopeless and alone. 


Its steadfeast worship to the moon is sent, 
That fickle, ever-circling satellite. — 
Majestic mourner of the firmament, 

Ah, flaring srief, I praise thee in the height! 


Vast sorrow, symbol of my Soul’s despair! 

Ah, radiant brush, that paints my destiny! 

Throughout the boundless void thou dost declare 
| of such as we! 


IN THE FOREST OF VAAL 


Far off and deep in woodlands ways 
Where nettles lurk and maples blaze, 
A distant valley’s heart has made 
A dim, serene retreat of shade. 


Ah, cculd my wandering steps repair 
To dwell within a cottage there, 

Ez0w sweet would such existence be 
In calmness and tranquillity! 


To give the wcrld no anxious thought 
And let its evils go for nought; 
To sj calcanaila in peace is ow 


Upon the fragrant hills to lie 

Beneath the sunny April sky, 

And gaze upon the clouds that race 
Through past and future, time and space. 


This, then, were better, after all, 
Unmark’d to live, and then to fall 
In silence down, unmov’d by strife, 
From off the dying tree of hfe . 


And so, unknown, sepu'tur’d deep, 
For ever more to He asleep. 

Such quietude at last were best, 
And all we yearn for is to res... 


CHARLES SZASZ (1829-1905) 


Born and educated in Nagyenyed, the “Oxford of 
Transsylvania”. Became in turn professor, clergyman, mem- 
ber of parliament, director of higher education and bishop 
of the Reformed Church. ‘Translated from Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Moliére, Victor Hugo, Dante, Goethe, and the 
Nibelungenlied; by which means he enlarged Hun. 
gary’s literary lLorizons and prosodic technique. A minor 
poet of authentic inspiration. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 


Little Philome'a sings, 

Ifid from all, her voice outflings; 
None but I perceives her song, 
Lost in music, sweet and long. 


Prostrate on the grass I lie 

Where the trembling branches sigh; 
There the ever-chanting bird 
Underneath the bush is heard. 


Far her wind-borne singing flies; 
Echoes in my heart arise — 
Where its deepest depths descend, 
Hopeless pain and beauty blend. 


Thus the bird proclaims her sonz: 
Life is summer, sweet and long; 
When the yeer shall still thy strains 
Only life’s sere leaf remains. 
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TO MY FATHERLAND 


I hear no tidings of thee now, 

Fair fatherlard of wood and vzle! 
Afar from thee, I learn to vow 

My love for thee shall e’er prevail. 
Thy valleys and thy mountain-pexks 
TI never, never can forget; 

My earnest longing ever seeks 

Thy bosom with my tears to wet. 


Yes, nothing can replace thy dream 
Or blot thy image from my mind. 

I ask the rapid-flowing stream 

Why it has left thy fields behind; 

J ask the swiftly flying bird 

If drought has parch’d thy leafy groves, 
Else why has he his haunts transferr’d 
Like fickle men who change their loves. 


Methinks that theavy clouds like these 
Are mourning-veils thy grief to suit; 
Methinks the sighing of the breeze 
Recalls a sad, familiar flute; 
Methinks the fragrance of the flowers 
Of thy imploring whisper tells; 

The stars bring back the midnight hours 
When shepherd-fires mark’d thy fells. 


In every scene thy memories reign; 
In all my moods thy face is found; 

At every step upon the plain 

Thy mountain-shadows hover round. 
Thus might a mother leave her son 

A holy relic as they part. 

And though the fleeting years may run 
Fle treasures it upon his keart. 
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KALMAN TOTH (1831-1881) 


Fought through the War of Independence. Later 
became a journalist in Budapest. Founded the first journal 
of political satire, Mad Michael (1860). In this 
paper he fought so fiercely against the Austrian program of 


Germabization that he was repeatedly thrown into prison. 
After the restoration of cerstitutional life, he was elected 


to parliament. 


AMGNG THE WHEAT 


Down through the wheat the lark in anguish flies 
From having sung its sorrow through the skies, 
And there, among the shadows of the corn, 

Finds the dead mate its aery dirges mourn. 


I also fly..... my song Soars high in grief 
Yet knows not where to light to find reiief, 
And seeks in vain to find, by any art, 
The little blue-eyed lady of my heart! 
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KALMAN THALY (1839-1909) 


Professor in the Calvinist Church high schooj in Buda- 
pest; later a member of parliament. Rendered signal serv- 
ice in the founding and furthering of the Hungarian Historic- 
al Society. A leader in literary research, and particularly 
enthusiastic over the “kuruc” period, when the cavaliers 
under Thoékodly and Rakoczi fought against the Austrian im- 
perialists. Published, with allezed facsimiles, a number 
of magnificent “kuruc choruses”, which were accepted by 
all literary historians as authentic memorials of an earli«r 
age. Several years after his death it was discovered thit 
the historian had been a poet and had (like Macpherson 
with his Ossianic poems) submitted splendid original work 
to an unwitting world. 


AUTUMN, 1710 


Autumn winds descend and sweep 
From the frozen mountain-steep 
Down the dewy hollows, 

Down the dewy hollows; 

My red bceot its track has made 

In the forest's dewy glade, 
Where the winter foilows, 

Where the winter follows. 


Vanished now are joy’s old days, 
Chang’d, how chang’d are all my ways! 
Now my lot is sorrow, 

Now my ict is scrrow. 

As a wanderer must I plod 

Far from home; may gracious God 
Guide my steps to-mcrrow, 

Guide my steps to-morrow! 
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Stars above me march on high, 

Winds are wailing, cloud-wraiths fly— 
Upwards still I’m pressing, 

Upwards still I’m pressing. 

If all men forsake or hurt me, 

God himself will not desert me! 

IT invoke His blessing, 

I invoke His blessing! 


LIFT UP THINE BYES 


O lift up, my love, if thy passion be true, 

Thine exquisite eyes of forget-me-not blue, 
Forget-me-nots fair by a murmuring tide, 

With my spirit the streamlet that sighs by their side 


Thy heart, ah, thy heart is an ocean, my girl; 
My spirit dives deeply in quest of a pearl, 

A radiant gem in the depths of that sea, 

The luminous pearl of thy passion for me. 


JOSEPH KISS (1848-1921) 


Born at Mezécsat4éd, Borsod county. Studied to be 
a rabbi. Long served a secretary of the Jewish community 
at Temesvar, (now in Rumania). Founded in 1890 a review, 
The Week, which became the favorite organ of the 
younger generation of writers. The ballad “Judith, Wife of 
Simon” (1875) with its somewhat fantastic theme, is his 
most famous poem, making his reputation almost over-night. 
Member of the Kistaludy and Petéfi Societies. 


JUDITH 


Old Simon was a Jew. Each year, at birth, 

A child of his, born dead, was laid in earth. 

A tiny coffin was its lot below. 

Poor little mite, it had no strength to grow’! 
Judith, the wife of Simon, strok’d her hair, 

Long locks of living gold, in cold despair; 

Then seiz’d her scissors, shore away that grace, 
Aud sought the rabbi’s home with stealthy pace. 


My lovely tresses, fam’d in seven lands, 

I now have shorn away with contrite hands. 

O holy father, tell me this alone: 

Shall I see child of mine to manhood grown?” 


The holy patriarch laid down his book, 

And Judith ree!’d before his piercing look: 
“You'd bless a baby now? Long since, you curs’d. 
What did you do, O Judith, with your first?” 


Then Judith’s face grew whither than the snow; 
She hid it in her hands, sway’d to and fro, 


And choking, whisper’d out her frantic tale: 
“I murder’d it myself. I did not fail. 

Its father had seduc’d me, cast me off, 

A poor weak little maid, unus’d to scoff. 

I travail’d one fierce night; laid babe away. 
Ah, would I were, like it, beneath the clay!" 
The holy rabbi seeks the sacred page 

For penalties such trespass to assuage. 


“Rise, Judith, rise! Cast off ycur mourning-dress! 
Too trifling for your sin is this distress. 

A terrible atonement greets you now. 

Have you the strength to make a fearsome vow? 
If your next child you kiss, you kill it too: 

A mother’s kisses are forbidden you! 

Go then, say naught, your days in anguish Sper. 
On your child’s wedding-day this doom shall end!” 


At Simon’s house, each window shines with light 
In joy for a sweet infant’s naming night. 

While Simon chants a psalm to God’s good grac -, 
The bitter tears drench Judith’s haggard face. 

A hundred times she holds her baby near; 

She longs to kiss it, but she stops in fear. 


At Simon’s house, alas, all tongues are still, 
And heavy curtains drape each window-sill. 
Dame Judith wrings her hands in anguish’d sigh: 
“Ah, Gcd above, must this one a‘tso die?” 


“My forehead, mother dear, is burning hot!’ 

If you would kiss me, that would be forgot.” 
“Hush, darling, hush! And close your little eyes. 
— O God have mercy on my agonies!” 


“My lips, O mother dear, are parch'd indeed. 
Is that why you won’t kiss me when I plead?” 


Then Simon’s face grows livid, fiercely blue: 
“Ah, Judith, you are wicked through and throuzh! 
Others have told me this, and now I know 


That all is true when they accuse you so. 
An evil mother is an evil wife. 
Behold, I cast you off, by this child’s life!” 


The years pass on, they pass and turn again: 
From Simon’s house there sounds the mirth of men 
The yard is canopied, where gay guests tread; 
Nathan and Simon’s daughter are to wed. 


A ragged beggar-woman lurks from sight 
In one far corner, push’d to left and right. 


Eager she struggles, presses through the crowd. 

“Ah, let me see the bride! she gasps aloud. 

They come.... they plight their troth.... the 
rabbi prays. 

“My child! My dear!” They stare in blank amaze 

To see the beggar-woman kiss the bride 

And fall in dying stuvor at her side. 


"Twas thus, her guilt aton’d, that Judith died. 


GIVE ME A DRAUGHT 


Give me a draught from Lethe’s drowsy pool, 

And I in joy shall turn myself to sleep; 

Drunk with that cup, my fever’d heart will cool, 
And these hurt limbs an endless quiet keep. 


Ignoring scorn, ignoble insult’s woes, 

And all the wounds that arrogance has rent — 
I would but have these two eyes gently close 
And I, by thee forgiven, rest content. 


Yet no! It is too early to depart; 

Too soon, my eyes, to close in dusky peace! 
First let me see my soul’s poetic art 

Flash in Auroral glory ere I cease! 


I plait a wreath of peppies here alone, 
Toiling in outcast silence nisht and day, 
Till prouder than a king I cast it prone 
Before thy feet — then gladly pass away 


EMIL ABRANYI (1850-1920) 


A journalist in Budapest. Best known as a transilatcr 
of Byron, Coppée and Rostand. His original verse in Parnas- 
sian in form, but often intense with proud love of liberty. 
He was active in almost every literary society, and had a 
great persona) influence on the development of the younger 
generation of writers. Original verse: Poems (1876); 
Newer poems (1882); Theresa (1884): Liberty, 
Fatherland (1888); Epilogue (1894); Songs 
of March (1899); Poems (1903). 


TO A FLOWER 


Dear flower, if the springtime comes, 
Your fragile life knows quicken’d ways, 
And springing up you find at last 
The modest joy of summer days. 


And if the autumn comes, you pass 
Like smiles that children’s faces wear; 
Your fading beauty’s mortal sigh 
Floats out like perfume on the air. 


Ah, little flow’ret, teach me too: 
Let all my course like yours be run — 
That while my summer lasts, my mood 
May take alike both storm and sun. 


And when with autumn’s yellow leaf 
My life shall fall, as fall it must, 
May I as peacefully as you 

Lie down to perish in the dust. 


THE MAGYAR TONGUE 


O loveliest of languages, the Magyar 

Who once has learn’d thee never lets thee go! 
Upon the altar of his heart forever 

Thy holy accent’s guarded fires glow. 


Gay thou canst be. as are Our women’s glances, 
Steadfast and stalwart as our heroes’ souls, 
Gentle as June from soft, blue heavens bending, 
Majestic as the thunder when it rolls! 


All thoughts that issne from the mind or spirit 
Take on new lustre in thy rainbow tones, 

And high conceptions in thy shining raiment 

Are proud as monarchs on their purple thrones! 


ALEXANDER ENDRODI 


Born at Veszprém. Educated at Székesfehérvér and 
in Germany. Professor in the high school at Nagyvdrad, 
and later secretary of the Ministry of Education in Buda- 
pest. Translator of Heine’s Lieder, and author of se 
veral volumes of literary studies. As an admirer of the 
times of RAk6éczi, he wrote many poems in the typical kurue 
style for the Millennial Celebrations of 1896. Origina] verse: 
Cricket - songs (1875); Poems (1878); Poems 
(1885); Poems (1891); Kuruc songs (1896); To- 
wards God (1901). 


AUTUMN SONG 


Thy dying words still echo in my ear: 

“May God be with thee! Be thou of good cheer!” 
Is God indeed with me? Ido not know; 

But only feel the anguish of my woe. 


The forest branches whisper in the night; 

Not yet has dawning touch’d the east with light; 
No dreaming springtime becikous from the boughs: 
It is the autumn wind that sishs and soughs. 


I walk my wan wood-pathway silently, 

And muse on treasur’d memories of thee; 
My footsteps in the wither’d srass resound; 
My eyes see not, for tears, a frozen mound. 


LOUIS POSA (1850-1914) 


A school-teacher, later a journalist. Eminent as a 
writer of verses for children and as a student of folk-songs. 
Bibliography: Poems (1878); During ten years 
(1886); Kossuth poems (1887); My songs (1887); 
Gear mother (1897); Folk - songs (1899); Co» 
lected works (1905); Lidike (1920). 


UPON A FRAGRANT BANK 


Upon a fragrant bank where wanton 
wild-flowers bloom 

I lie beneath a walnut-tree’s soft, leafy gloom. 

No one at all offends, I feel 

Supremely blest 

On peaceful nature’s ample lap 

At ease to rest. 


But just «cross the way a graveyard plot I see, 
A spet that mutely smiles as if it spoke to me: 
Come hither in your weariness, 

My worthy friend! 

Earth has no better resting-place 

At journey’s end. 


THE TISZA MOURNS.. 


The Tisza mourns, the Danube sor: ows, 
Wirds lament o’er hill and dale, 
Forests weep, and weep the meadows, 
Leaves repeat the tearful tale, 
Magyars mourn amid their plou ching, 
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Chilling tears bedew the lea, 
Every eye in this, thy country, 
Louis Kossuth, weeps for thee. 


At the holy tomb of Kossuth, 

See the sun renew its light. 

Freedom’s rose-tree grows above him, 
Slowly opens into sizht. 

Tears are watering those roses; 

All the dawn is wet with tears; 
Kossuth’s spirit, up in heaven, 
Mourns his people through the years. 


LOTIS BARTOK (1851-1902) 


Born in Enéréd, Szatmdar county (now in Rumania). 
Journalist, member of parliament, Fellow of the Kisfaludy 
Society, and Vice-President of the Petdéfi Society. An int- 
imate contributor to Jokai’s Comet and Kalman Téth’s 
Mad Michael. Later, in his own journal, Mad Ste- 
phen, he attacked his contemporaries in satiric political 
verse. Likewise an enthusiast for Kossuth’s love of liberty 
and a poet of the Carpathians, hymning the sublimity of 
their pine-forests. Original verse: Poems (1881); New 
er poems (1883); Carpathian memories (1885); 
Winter sagas (1889); Rustliing of forest 
leaves (1889); Hope, memory (1902); Swan 
song (1806). 


O VALE. 


O vale where snows are softer, and the sunshine 
stronger, 
Where winter sooner goes and summer lingers 
longer, 
And down through fairer flowery fields the 
streamlets rove, 
O happy valley, sure thy Jesson is of Love! 


And thou, O mountain-crest, the tempest’s scourges 
scorning 
And answering sternly back the lizghining’s angry 
warning, 
Thou lonely, smitten peak, austerely bleak but free, 
Majestic mountain, sure thou thund'rest: Liberty! 


AUTUMN ROSE 


1 give you, dear, the year’s last rose 
In autumn Hngering, 

Just as I gave you once the first 
Sweet violet of Spring. 


Yours were my heart’s first vernal hopes, 
The firstlings of my year — 

The last dim throbbings of my Hfe 
Are likewise yours, my dear. 


JULIUS VARGHA (1853-1930) 


Born at Kava, Pest county. In his law student days, 
entered the service of the Federal Statistical Office and 
gradually rose to be manager of the department. Subsequ- 
ently Deputy Minister of the Department of Compivrce. 
After the fall of the Tisza cabinet, he retired. Translated 
extensively from Goethe and Schiller; also from French 
lyric poetry. Honorary fellow of the Academy and vic2- 
president of the Kisfaludy Society. Bibliograzhy: Poetry 
(1915); In a fog (1922); Towards the infinite 
(1923); Heroic songs about George Thury 
(1923); Dying fires (1927). 


SONG 


Aiy spirit sighs one constant song, 
One constant theme of musing, 
Incessant sighs my mood prolong, 
My constant song suffusing. 


They rise, they gently fly away 
F’er scfter, sadder, meeker; 

My cheek grows paler day by day, 
My heart grows d-‘ly weaker. 


EDMUND JAKAB (1854-1931) 


Boru at Vadasd, Udvarhely county (now in Rumania). 
Educated at the Calvinist Collegiate at Marosvasarhely, and 
at the University of Kolozsvar. Professor, fellow of the 
Acadeniy of Sciences, and of the Kisfaludy and Petdéii Soci- 
eties. Bibliography: Poems (1880); Songs of 
youth (1885); Summer (1891); Argiras (1891); 
Shepherds’ tires (1896); Szilagyi and Ha} 
(1910); At dusk (1926). 


RESIGNATION 
I do not look for lingering grief 
Or seas of sorrow when I dis; 
“A pauper I have been in life, 
My bones in pauper peace shall lie. 


Nor shall my passing aught appal 
Or strike a wondering people du:nb; 
As unperceiv’d my end shall be 

As twilights to the forest come. 


For what is gain’d or lost if night 
Shall end a poet’s pale distress? — 
Only one grassy mound the more, 
Only a few poor songs the less. 


ANTHONY VARADI _ (1854-1923) 


Educated at Pécs and Budapest. Professor, and di- 
rector of the Academy of Dramatic Art. Secretary of the 
Petéfi Society and Fellow of the Kisfaludy and Szigligeti 


Societies. A lyric poet and dramatist. Translated the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus, much of Moliére, and Faust, 
Part II by Goethe. Best known by his Book of 


Legends. Other bibliography: Poems (1875); New- 
er poems (1877); My World (1879); Poems 
(1890); Flora, an Epie (1907). 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 


The stars in their courses proclaim thee, 
The springtime is full of thy name, 

The breezes all sing of thy beauty, 

And birds on the branches the same 


The light of the star is alluring — 

It speaks of thy radiant eve! 

The spring grows more fair since its flowers 
Unfold when thy spirit is nigh. 


The breeze is more sweet as it brings me 
The musical grace of thy voice. 

And bird-song more rare as it hymns thee 
And carols of love and its joys. 


My song lacks the sky’s starry fire, 
It lacks all the magic of spring, 
Yet ‘tis Kin to all light and all beauty 
For of thee I unceasingly sing. 


JULIUS REVICZKY (1855-1889) 


Born at Vitkoéc, Nyitra county (now in Czecho-Slovak- 
ia). Educated at Léva, Pozsony and Budapest. Journalist 
by profession. The poverty and disease of his short life (he 
died at thirty-four) made him one of the gloomiest of poets. 
H¥e was the first Magyar poet of the modern school who de- 
liberately (in his poem, written to Turgeniev) declared war 
on the peasant tradition in literature which had been estab- 
lished by Pet6fi and Arany. His famous “Death of Pan", 
based on an anecdote in Plutarch, breathes much of his 
sense of human defeat, redeemed by the symbolic portrayal 
of the Christian hope at the very end. Bibliography: My 
youth (1883); Solitude (1889); Complete poet 
ical works (1895-190-19f2) , 


THE DEATH OF PAN 


Across a purple west the ship is swimming. 

The sea’s soft bosom heaves as if in sleep. 

Light, gloaming zephyrs in their wanton skimming 
Just stir the dim apparel of the deep. 

Warm exhalations tremble in the air, 

A naked moon makes twilight doubly fair, 

Its globe of silver brightens into fire. 

And moods of pensive calm mcunt slowly higher. 


But down within the ship 
Resound glad song and quip, 
The mariners make gay 

And ease their mad behests, 
Throw out their drunken chests 


And over long-neck’d wine-jars make a fray. 
Here, faithless dice are thrown, that with a sneer 
Spin treacherous and fickle there and here. 

With giggling girls they flirt 

Dressed only in a shirt. 

In hearts, on lips, sweet honey’d love is rife: 
“Come, Lesbia, kiss me hot! FElurrah for life! 
Hurrah fcr pleasure’s frenzy. passion’s mire, 
Hurrah for all the orgies of desire! 

Drink deep the cup of laughter, for the spirlt knows 
No music, wine or woman where Cocytus flows!" 


More clamorcus still beccmes the vessel’s he!t: 
In shouts more savage still, in lust more bol... 
They pour the finest wine upon the floor 

As tribute to the great Tiberius; 

A youthful couple hide behind a door, 

But playful comrades will not leave them th:s. 
Some dance a tarantella of delight, 

And roguish, care-free satyrs, out of sight, 
Assist them in their circle as they buss. 


But hark! The gallev’s helmsman hears a vcice 
Across the night austerely call his name: 
“Thamus!” Who’s that? No miracle annovs: 
But buzzings in my head that wines inflame. 
But no! The former call returns again. 
“Thamus!”—“No tricks, you rogu’, I tell you plain!” 
He goes to look. The night is exquisite: 

The circling waves are edg’d with silver light; 
Up from the deep in trembling wonder rise 
Reflected stars, or wistful naiads’ eyes; 

Far off, almost past eyesight, steep and star, 
The headlands of Aetolia lie dark. 


With vex’d attention Thamus Jooks around. 

No soul in sight. Across the night, no sound. 
He deems himself mistaken, turns to go 
Where wine and dice and women wait below — 
But, from the dark, that voice of mystery 

A third time calls and will not let him be. 


“This voice is god’s, not man’s; that much is clear. 
Who’s there? What do you want?” he asks 
with fear. 
Then trumpet-like it speaks, so clear and loud 
These words are heard by all the revelling crowd: 
“O Thamus, hoary seaman, thou shalt be 
To-day a prophet, though unwittingly. 
When soon you sail near high Palodes Head, 
Proclaim aloud this speech: ‘Great Pan is dead!’ ” 


Upon the ship descends a startled peace. 

From drink and wanton joy the sailors cease. 
The mind of Thamus wavers and is numb; 

His seamen are remorseful, filled with dread; 
Now to Palodes Cape at last they come, 

And fronting that great headland and its mists, 
He shouts, lie some loud herald in the lists: 
“Great Pan is dead. Alas, great Pan is dead!” 


And suddenly —- a marvel to the sense! — 

The trees and shrubs, and even stones, were Stirr’d. 
Soft sobs hreak forth, and faltering laments, 
Deep agonizing moans and shrieks are heard. 
Across the dark the hroken wailings go; 

By every path the piercing echoes spread 

This universal burden of their woe: 

“Great Pan is dead! Alas, great Pan is dead!” 


His silent flute forevermore must wait 
In vain for him to fright the nymphs so fair; 
The earth henceforth is bleak and desolate, 
The playful gods no more will gather there. 
The satyrs and the naiads all are gone —— 
From every bush a deity is fled — 
From grass, tree, spring and flower comes 

the groan 
“Great Pan is dead. Alas, great Pan is dead!” 


The very soul of nature has been lost. 
Henceforth on earth no happy gods may dwell. 
Man’s thoughtless mirth shall die of chilling frost« 


Self-conscious moods shall bring their pious hell. 
Dull meditation and monotony. 

These, Thamus, are the curses thou hast shed. 
The pagan gods have gone, with all their glee. 
“Great Pan is dead. Alas, great Pan is dead!” 


The sailors hear, but grasp not the intent. 
“Is great Pan dead?” — They question in a daze. 


Ye powers that direct our human ways, 

Lighten this darkness from your lucid skies 

And tell what nature’s sorrow signifies! 

The forest wails, cold winds announce the day, 
The black night wearies into haggard grey. 

A fine mist sinks upon the lonely shore 

And a mysterious voice breaks forth once more: 
Pan and his kin are dead. There lives a God, 
Shrin’d in the heart, instead of tree and clod. 
The wanton gods are dead, and still’d their dance, 
Because mere joy is full of arrogance. 
Henceforth the suffering shall possess the earth, 
Repentant tears be valued above mirth. 

The forest’s calm, its gentle solitude, 

Shall comfort humankind in mournful mood. 
An infidel is he who knows no grief — 

This is Golgotha’s message, from the chief 

Of all the suffering, Who now begins 

To take from all the earth its blight of sins. 


And Ilo! above the east, where dawn had birth 
In blood-red ecstasies of love and loss, 

O’er the horizon, blending with the earth, 
There rose a shining Cross. 
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“MIKLOS BARD” (born 1857) 


Pen-rame of Francis Kozma. Born at Marcali, county 
of Somogy. Trained for an engincering career, he later 
became a professional soldier. Fellow of the Kisfaludy 
Society. Bibliography: Poems (1902); Paul Bacso6 
and other verses (1903); Collected verse 
(1904); Poetry (1915); Expiation (1$20): New- 
er poetry (1925). 


TITHE ANCIENT SONG 


Down from the Volga’s banks, a mounted swain. 
1 came of old across this sunny plain: 

I brought with me my quiver and my spears 

And in my heart a song of Volga days. — 

Yet though I’ve sojourn’d here a thousand years 
And many a song has gone its silent ways, 

This one is not forzotten with the rest 

Bui still lives on, deep-cherish'’d in my breast. 


Now other strexms and lands and songs aie mine. | 
Chopin I hear and Peethoven divine: 

But while the mounting tide of music’s flood 
Impels me onward to a higher dream 

Of man and nation, mingling with my blood 

A living spirit speaks in notes supreme: 

Mighty as hurricanes that sweep the sea, 

The ancient Volga-song resounds in me. 


O clamant Sphinx, thou fervent Orient, 

Vefcre thy power the West is quickly spent! 
Soaring to savage heaven in thy song 

The sharp shaft whistles from the string releas’d 
And high above all else ascends the strong 

Keen spirit of the horseman of the Hast. — 

And then subsides, and, fretting, dies away 
The cld defiance of the Volga-lay. 
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EUGENE KOMJATHY (1858-1895) 


Born at Szécsény, Nogr&4d county (now in Czecho- 
Slovakia). A teacher, first at Balassagyarmat, later in 
the high school at Szenic. An intimate friend of Julius 
Reviczky. Died in the Red Cross Hospital, Budapest. A 
volume of his miscellaneous poems, In the twilight, 
appeared the day after his death. His verse is tinged with 
the philosophy of Nietzsche. 


CYCLIC 


A lovesick maiden’s dreaming sighs 
Hvoke the flowering cf the rose; 
And as its fragrance overflows, 
New lovers dream sweet ecstasies. 


Man’s mute desires leap to meet 
‘The deep intentiors of the soil, 
And ardent earth rewards his toil 
When reapers cut the ruddy wheat. 


The air grows pregnant from the grief 
That sheds its moisture in the eye; 

If sorrow cease, both face and sky 

Grow clear and brighten in relief. 


The wailing tempest has express’d 

The groanings in our hearts conceal’d; 
Its havoc in the harvest-field 

Brings back the anguish to our breast. 


Where this star-anthill’s limits run, 
Each atom numbers with the Whole. 
In Wisdom’s hall there hangs a scroll 
In flaming letters: ‘All are One.” 
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MINKA CZOBEL (born 1859) 


A notably cultivated poetess, daughter o: a ‘and. d 
proprietor in the Szabolcs district. Member of the Pe'dfr 
Society. Has travelled much in Germany and frazc2, aid 
has translated considerably from Magvar into English aad 
German. Original verse: Birch leaves (1880): New- 
er poems (1892); Maya (1893): White songy3 
(1894); The songs of dawn (1896): Cuckz90- 
flowers (1901); Opals (1903). 


NIGHT SONG 


Weave, ah weave, thy dusky wreath, 
Call the quiet nizht to dance, 
Glimmering darkness, now unfold 

All thy shadcwy wing’s expanse! 


On the dewy-flower’d fields 
Moonbeams float in misty grace; 
Glow-worms lurk in jewell’d light 
Through the meadow’s moon-lit lace. 


Only keep thy shadowy wing 
Darkness, from the hand of man! — 
Rough it is, and rude to rend 

All thy charm to fragments wan. 


If thy wondrous wings were rent, 
Thou wert to the earth confin’d; 
All thy witcheries were gone, 
Sadly marr’d and weakly blind. 


Weave, ah weave, thy dusky wreath, 
Call the quiet night to dance, 
Hovering darkness now unfold 

All thy shadowy wing’s expanse! 
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ANDREW KOZMA (born 1861) 


Born at Marcali, county of Somogy. After studying 
law, he became an official of the First Hungarian Insurance 
Company, later a member of parliament. Secretary of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Fellow of the Kisfaludy 
Society and of the Petéfi Society. An epic poet of great 
power. His right to be regarded as the legitimate successor 
of John Arany has been triumphantly vindicated by his three 
recent epics, Turan (1922), Conquest (1926) and 
Petéfi (1927), embodying the ancient sagas of the Ma- 
Byars and the legends associated with Petéfi’s life. He is 
also well known for his translation of Goethe’s Faust 
(complete), and for his allegorical satires on contemporary 
politics. Additional bibliozraphv: Yesterday and 
to-day (1889); Mouse-chirps (1892); Christ- 
mas dream (1892); Poems (1898); Mirror of 
the age (1893); Clown-world (1894); Satires 
(1898); Religious poems (1902); Hungarian 
Symphonies 1909); Hungarian rhapsodies 
(1920). 


NEW CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM 


New champions of freedom stand 
Yet resolute in this our land, | 
But times have suffer’d change; 
No more our herces, as of old, 
Are rugged giants, fierce and bold — 
Our champions now are strange. 


Unmov’d in mind and voice, their ranks 
stand firm in our colossal banks 


And ward off many a crash! 
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They serve us through laborious days; 
They win the grateful public’s praise; 
And draw their meed — of cash! 


They check exchange’s rise and fall 
To keep ill fortune from us all 
In pure benevolence; 
Think highly of your heroes now. 
Their “‘path to glory’ mounts, I vow, 
My country, on thy pence! 


OLD-FASHIONED ROBBERS 


Still, but a few now, 
Three at the utmost, 
We, the old-fashion’d 
Rollicking robbers, 

Out in the by-ways, 
Mounted on pure-blood 
Spirited horses, 

Leaping the ditches, 
Trailing our bridles, 
Whooping and laughing, 
taily we gancp. 
Magyar the world is 
Still here ahout us. 

Sut the majority, 
New-fangled highwayman, 
Robbers, not robbers, 
Seem to be pamper’d. 
See them on cushions, 
Borne in express-trains, 
Nounted in autos, 
Seated in air-planes, 
Soaring to heaven. 
Seorn’d are our methods, 
Laugh’d at completely; 
They kunt their quarry 
Over great Europe. 
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Still they amaze me, 
Juvenile wonders! 

Always I marvel 

Over their motors, 

Over the strength of the 
Wheel-driving vapor; 
Gasoline engines 

Drive them like lhghtning. 
See them behind us: 
Wrhish! They are past us. 
As they outstrip us, 
Nocking they chatter, 
Croak back to vex us: 
*“Kack to the bush now, 
All of you useless 

Ragged back-numbers!’’ 


wow may the devil 
Go with these rascals! 
Drive with dGelight their 
wew-fangled autwo! 

We are contented 
Still in the saddle. 
zailop or canter, 

Ever we meet with 
Flowers and kisses, 
Profit and covert. 

tife is delightful, 

rere in the by-ways; 


We, but a few now, 
Fhree at the utmost, 

Sing as we wish to, 

cs20vVe as we usd to, 

Every villase is 

Ours for the askin2. 
Fading our world is, 
Fading already: 

Charm will have gone, when 
We have departed! 


TAN 


JULIUS SZAVAY (born 1861) 


Born at Zenta, county of Bdcs-Bodrog (now in Jugs 
Slavia). Educated at the Szeged school of science and at 
the Benedictine high school at Gyér. Gracuated in law 
from the law school at Gyér. Secretary-general of the Bu- 
dapest chamber of industry and commerce. Fellow of the 
Kisfaludy and Petéfi Societies. Has published several vol- 
umes on his Ameriean travels. Has written dramas and 
the libretto of an opera, dealing with Petdfi. Original 
verse: Poems (1884); Poems (1892); Newer vere 
ses (1902); Soldier songs (1905); The silver 
goblet and other verses (1908); The twa 
Leanders (1916). 


ThE LILAC-TREE 


A lilac-tree completes my garden’s grace. 

Pray go and pluck a flower in my place! 

Behold if I reach upward, sere and brown 

The lilac-flowers keep failing, falling, falling down. 


Another scene rejoic’d me long ago! — 

Buds smiled upon me as I stood below; 

And if ] lay to dream beneath the tree, 

The stooping flowers kept kissing, Kissing, 
kissing me. 


Perhaps my eyes have been forever rack’d 

And clouded over with grief’s cataract? 

Perhaps I do not see the world enthra?ling, 

And only in my heart the lilac-flowers keep falling, 
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MICHAEL SZABOLCSKA (1862-1930) 


Born at Okéeske, county of Pest. From 1899 until 
the Rumanian post-war invalsion, Szaboleska was bishop 
of the Calvinist church in the historic Hungarian city of 
Temesvar (now in Rumania). In his old age he had to move 
to Budapest. Returning to visit his friends, he dropped 
Gead in Temesvar in 1930. The last representative of the 
old school of folklore poets. Spent several years in Geneva 
and Paris, devoting his time to theological and literary 
studies. Fellow of the Acade:ny of Sciences, of the Kis- 
faludy Society, and of the Petd!i Society. Bibliography: 
Poems (1891): Moods (1894): About to - day 
Affection (1805); On my own path (1907); 
Songs from home, and other verses (1911); 
According to my heart (1914); Beok of war 
poems (1916); Selected verses (1918); Ideals, 
dreams (1921). 


IN THE GRAND CAFE, PARIS 


A sobbing song, a Magyar air 

They play to-night to banish care 

Hiere far away in foreign lands 

Where fairy lights and flashing hands 

In this proud hcstel make display — 
The Grand Café! 


To how much passion, how much grief 
That quivering song once gave retief! 
I call to mind how its sad tune 
Once comforted beneath the moon 
A curly-headed shepherd-lad — 
When he was sad! 
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I see in this gay-lit salon 
A shepherd’s fire of days now gone.... 
It lies beyond their careless ken, 
These dashing dames and gentlemen 
Pay no attention to the song — 

And do it wrong! 


They laugh and chat, blasé and bland; 

They hear, but cannot understand — 

And only God Almighty Knows 

The secret of that shepherd’s woes 

Who with his flock beneath the sky 

Sang there, and watch’d, with many a sigh, 
An inn, hard by. 


LEARNING HIS LETTERS 


Our little lad already cons his book 

And plays at school with many an ardent look. 
His mother smiles to watch her blue-eyed pet 
Industriously form his alphabet. 


But I pronounce no word for ill or gocd; 
In silence on his destiny I brood, 
Reflecting on the compass of life’s day 
And watching sadly o’er his childish play. 


So might a shipwreck’d man in silence note 
A happy youngster fashioning a boat, 

And think upon the guileless day when he 
Launch’d out upon the ocean’s treachery. 
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ANTHONY RADO (born 1862) 


Born at Mor, county of Fehér. Educated at the Col- 
lege of Philosophy, and head of the shorthand department 
of the Lower Chamber of Parliame:t. Has translated Fir- 
dousis Shahnama, Dante’s Inferno, Peirarch's 
Sonetti, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, the pocms 
of Leopardi and Musset, Sehiller’s Don Carlos and 
Maria Stuart, and Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, and Richard III. Origizal verse: Verses 
(1887); Songs and tales (1898); R&akéczi’s tomb 
and other poems (1:04); Tales from the veurld 
of writing (19805); Roman rhythms (1906); War 
strophes (1916); Magyar laments, and other 
poems (1927). Shows a wide range of technica) mastery. 
in old and modern metres; but fal!s short of the power 0. a 
major poet. 


THE MUSE 


“Tam unruly, impetuous Passion, 
Pleasure, and Ecstasy’s amorous fashion. 
Take up the lyre, take it and play!” 

— Nay! 


“Tl am Suspicion, Distaste-of-Existence, 

Come from the charnel to seek thy assistance. 

Strike, sing that earth is but filth, is but woe! 
— Go! 


“Iam the Peace of the family hearth, 

Sought by the purest of heart on the ear.h; 

Ready, O Muse, to make holy each hone.” 
— Come! 


GEZA GARDONYI (1863-1922) 


Born at Agdrd in Fehér county. Educated at S4ros- 
yuiak and Budapest. First became a teacher, then a journal- 
ist, and after 1897 retired to an estate in Eger, where he la- 
bored incessantly as a poct, novelist and dramatist. One of 
the most productive and influential writers of his generation. 
Fellow of the Academy of Sciences, of the Kisfaludy Society, 
and of the Dugonics Society; also (as an eminent translator 
of Dante) of the Unione Overaria di Napoli and of the Reale 
Accademia la Stella d’ Italia. With one of his historical 
novels he won the literary prize of Le Journal, Paris. 
Original verse: April (1894); Willow-leaf, poplar- 
leaf (1904). 


THE RISING STARS 


The rising stars the evening greet: 

Dniatch thy casement, O my sweet! 
Undo thy bedrocom-casement’s bars 
And gaze with me upon the stars. 


How beautiful are summer nights, 
Ilumin’d with a myriad lights! 

Let thy soft head contented Le 

Upon my breast, and watch the sky. 


Upon the village falls a hush; 

The glow-worm glimmers in the bush; 

In sweetest sighs thy breath is caught — 
Tell me, my dear, thy troubling thought! 
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FAREWELL 


Goodbye, fair Wilhelmina, may God bless you! 
Goodbye, my radiant flower! I now caress you — 
Lay down your head once more upon my heart, 
Which now must break, since, loving thus, we part. 


Goodbye! And while I wander from this spot, 
Learn to forget me like a dream forgot! 
But I shall guard your image in my tears 
Like yonder floating rose the river bears. 


Goodbye once more, forever! May God bless you! 
My little dewy flower, I now caress you! 

Two turtle-doves by crue] storms dispers’d 

Are not more hapless than we two accurst. 


ARPAD IMREY ZEMPLENI = (1865-1919) 


Born at Tallya, county of Zemplén (now in Czecho- 
Slovakia). Official of the Magyar Farm Credit Bank. Mem- 
ber of the Petdéfi Society and an enthusiastic supporter of 
the Tura4n movement in Hungary. Won several prizes fcr 
poetry. Original verse: Poems (1891); New poems 
(1897); Dido: a lyric novel in verse (1901); Ode 
to Washington (19908); Vengeance: a narra- 
tive poem (1908); The hammer (1909): Songs 
of Turan (1910); Istar and Gilgamos: a Ba- 
bylonian saga (1910); Bridegroom Death: a 
narrative poem (1912); The ermine (1913); 
Prince Hazelnut: To the Hero of Vogui 
(1913); Vasfo and Imre: a Vogul legend (1918). 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


O silent forest’s coo] retreat, 

Hast thou, as once, soft hands to heal? 
With purest air and leafage high 

And vital radiance from the sky, 

Hiast thou to-day thine ancient weal? 


For life is worn away with dread 

And deeds with deep dishonour fraught: 
A horrid war for daily food — 

Devoid of pity, Shame or good — 

Upon a filthy field is fought. 


And wounds have marr’d me, flesh and soul; 
They breach the ramparts of my years; 

Each morrow brings a fuller sense 

Of slow decay, of oozing vents 

From which drip forth my biood and tears. 
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I have not drunk the sweets of life, 

No grace of vision have I had; 

Then grant the blind a moment’s sight, 
Restore a prisoner to the light, 

Fior one brief moment make me glad! 


With thirsty lips, with hungry soul, 
I Jong to shun earth’s clinging ils: 
O shadowy forest, close to hide me! 
O purest breeze, be thou beside me! 
And heal me, O ve mightv hills! 
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LOUIS PALAGYI (born 1866) 


Born at O6becse, county of Paéacs-Bodrog (now in Jugo- 
Slavia). First a journalist, later teacher in a normal school. 
Became an intimate friend of John Vajda and Eugene Kom- 
jathy. Winner of several prizes of the Academy and the Pe- 
téfi Society. Bibliography: Humorous poems (1883); 
Struggling years (1890); Dull days _ (1893); 
The young monk: a dramatic poem (1911); 
National songs (1895); Newer poems (1901); 
The garden of the Hesperides: a drama- 
tic poem (1911); Mother earth: an eptie (1921); 
The book of Cecil (1924). 


BURIAL 


Alas, poor Niagyar, thou art still denied 
An honour’d burial, an end in pride. 

Thy executioners have stripped thee bare, 
And dug a bitter grave for thy despair. 


Planted neck-deep in earth, thou drawest breath 
And waitest, living, for a lingering death, 
Aware, to the last moment, of thy doom, 

And shedding thine own tears upon thy tomb. 
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AIMLESS 


I wander aimless, to and fro; 
What I desire, I do not know; 
Ido not comprehend my way, 
And thus I live from day to day. 
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The painful cares of life control 
The courses I would set my scul; 
Whene’er I seek to struggle free, 

I lose my earnest energy. 


How often I have sought to build 

A hcme where wanderings might be stili’d! 
But the evil winds have laid it waste 

And left me baffled and abas'd. 


Why, therefore, should I build indeed ?— 
Fate’s ordinances have decreed 

My life to be a restless joke, 

And let my plans go up in smoke! 


Ah, thus I feel God’s timeless hand 
Before all time my kot had plann’d! 
Ordain’d my aim an aimless daze, 

Ordain’d my path a pathless maze. 


ALEXANDER SAJO (born 1868) 


Born at Ipolysag, county of Hont (now in Czechoslo- 
vakia). Educated at Selmecbanya Lutheran high school] and 
at Budapest University. Director of the St. Ladislas state 
Collegiate of KobAnya, district inspector of high schools. 
Fellow of the Kisfaludy Society. Dean of the patriotic school 
of Magyar poets. His writings during the dark days of 1918 
and after aroused the interest of the whole nation. 
Bibliography: With young heart (1898); Violon- 
cello (1910); From yesterday to to-morrow 
(1920); Magyar poeme (1922); Music (19285). 


NAY, DO NOT WEEP 


Nay, do not weep, but wipe away tiy tears, 

We two must still be cheerful through the years; 
We may not mourn — our two fair chiidren stand 
As signs to silence grief on either hand. 


See how they watch and wait upon us now 

‘With shadows of foreboding on their brow! 

And if upon such shades their hearts should feed, 
The dolors of their lives were dark indeed. 


So let the world shine brightly to their eyes, 
Lest they should question life, with childish sighs 
That we would rue whene’er their sorrow chid us .— 
Nay, do not weep, our little ones forbid us! 
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ALADAR BAN (born 1871) 


Born at VAdrpalota. courty of Veszprém. Educated in 
the state high school at Veszprém, the Calvinist Collegiate 
at Papa, the Cistercian Institute at Zirc, aud at the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. Principal of high school: editor of period- 
jieal Turan. Has made notable translations from the folk- 
poetry of Finland and Esthonia, including the Esthonian 
Kaleviopoeg. Fellow of the Saint Stephen Academy, 
the Petéfi Society, the Finnish Literary Society, the Estho. 
nian Literary Society, etc.. Bibliography: Alone (1898); 
On wings of devotion (1909); Cloud and sun. 
whine (191)). 


AFTER HAILSTORM 


Smite with Thy hand what Thou hast sent, 
Destroy the bread that Thou has given, 

Let all the full-ear’d sheaves he rent, 

Yet shall we praise Thee, God in heaven. 
Ours is the labor, ours the pain; 

Thine is the harvest; Thine, O Lord. 

The field in springtime felt our strain, 
The ripen’d ears Thy power ador’d. 


All that the great world bears or mars 
Ts still created by Thy might. 

The azure sky, the marching stars, 
The endless dance cf day and night, 
The waving grass, the mellow fruit, 
The pleasant rain, the gentle dew: 

All things of earth Thy praise impute, 
From thy deep source all things ensue. 
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Ah, spring will soon return to bless 
The valley and the hill with green, 
The leafless trees wil] don their dress 
And every branch in flower be seen. 
The swallows flying back with song 
Will quite restore each troubled breast. 
The God who smote us with His thong 
Will give once more his promis’d rest. 


EUGENE HELTAI (born 1871) 


Born in Budapest. Turned from law to journalism; 
then became secretary of the Gaiety Theatre; aud is now 
manager of the Athenzum publishi:2 concern. Best known 
‘as a writer of gay and sparkling comedies; but has also writ- 
ten verse and fiction. Poetry: Modera songs (13892); 
Kitty (1894); Verses (1925). 


WHITE DRESSES 


Turning suns cf summer 

O’er the Panube piay, 

Magyar banners flutter, 
Trumpets peul to-day. 

Magyar drums are tircbbing, 
Fummoning to war; 

Yriowers of biood are bloomirg 
Down the Servian shore. 


Gay hussars and gun:.ers 
March to seek the fizht; 
Alyriad hands of women 

Wave their kerchiefs white. 
Though their eves are iearfil, 
Yet, in brave bezuiling, 
White-dress’d wives are cheeris:: 
White-dress’d gir's are s:nil ng. 


Alas, poor little dresses, 
Mear gowns of spotless best, 
When now I gaze upen you 
My spirit is oppress’d. 


And kneeling in petition 

My humbled soul now prays 
As it had not been wont to do 
In other, happier days. 


OQ God, who ever guidest 

The Magyar destiny, 

Grant that these gay white d-esses 
May long our portion be! 

Grant that the gushing crimson 
Of Magyar warriors’ b‘ood 

May not bestain white dresses 
With its heart-rending flood! 


GEZA LAMPERTH (born 1873) 


Born at Nemeshely, county of Veszprém. Educated 
at the high school of Felsé6lév6, the collegiate of Papa, and 
studied law at the University of Budapest. National Mus‘er 
of the Rolls. Secretary General of the Pet6éfi Society. His 
“kuruc” and patriotic poetry met with a country-wide appeal. 
Bibliography: My first book (1897); Lark-song 
(1902); The pilgrim of happiness (1909); The 
holy horn (1220); National lute (1923); R&k6. 
ezi, the glorious (1524); The fairy of Pan. 
ropnia (1826). 


"Ii:E SPIRIT OF PETOFI SPEAKS 
On March 15th. 


Before my statue, year by year, 

You kindle candics made of speech. 
I hark to each 

In unresponsive stiffness here, 

And to the sky my bronze arm rear 

In sLenut grief that fain wculd teach. 


Ah, if on this my holy day 
A holy wonder shoud befa!] 
My pedestal, 
And my stiff arm azvain might sway 
And my cold, brazen lips essay 
The accents of a nation’s call..... 


The factions of my shattered land 
Would rally to one holy sign 

Before my shrine; 
Kindling not only words they’d stand, 
But consecrating heart and hand 
To Magyar destiny divine! 


GEORGE KEMENY (born 1875) 


Born at Garadua, Abauj-Torna county. The first Ma- 
gyar writer in the United States. Since 1903, editor of a 
North American Magyar comic paper, called The Bliue- 
bottle Fly. In journalism and belles lettres, verse and 
fiction, he has rendered great service to the one million Ma- 
gyars of America. Fellow of the Petdfi Society. Publica- 
tions: One hundred verses (1908); The tale 
of the Huszar family (1910); American Ma 
gyar songs (1913); Sketches from American 
Magyar Life (1916); Andrew Iron. An epic (1923). 


AND THEY KICKED YOU.... 


Cur little girl who teaches school 

Came limping home the other day; 

One foot was badly bruis‘d, and blood 
liad left its marks along the way. 

We ask’d her what has caus’d the pain: 
She answer’d not, but wept again. 

And then we saw that though her foot 
Bied much, her heart was bleeding more; 
The brutal kicks that broke her flesh 

Had breach'd her soul, and marr’d it sore. 


At last our constant questioning 
Unlock’d the lips that grief had shu‘: 
She told us how a savage boy 

liad kick’d her fiercely on the foot. 
Tut thouzh he saw the oozing blood 
And watch’d her tears descend in flood, 
This harsh, unfeeling ruffian 

Wes ruthless still in his offence; 

He did not understand that tears 

Can plead with tender eloquence. 


But do not grieve, my little girl; 

Weep not that a man is cold and rude! 

For still our kindness on this earth 

Reaps harvests of ingratitude. 

Just keep on teaching, helping too; 

Thus will true riches come to you. 

And you will learn from life’s distress 

This strange world’s lesson, keen and sweet: 
The shoes by which we mount to God 

Are shod upon our bleeding feet. 
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ALEXIS LONDESZ (born 1868) 


Born at Debrecen. London correspondent of the daily 
journal Pesti Napl6 1898. Made several volumes of 
translations into Magyar from English and Persian, especially 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Firdousi's Sha h- 
nama. His original poetry is philosophic in quality. 
Bibliography: The heavenly beggar-woman 
(1931). 


THE GOLDEN PEACOCKS’ SONG 


Faint is the sun this summer eve, and lies 

Like some old pilgrim who, at the cross-roads spent, 
Has fallen down, and sees with glazing eyes 

The blood that reddens through his torn shove’s rent. 


I wish you a good evening with all grace! 
The Dark undoes a door and enters in; 
The advent of a gentle, moonlit face 
Conceals the subtle purposes of sin. 


In vain the sun of heaven guards the earth. 
The garrison of virtue sinks from sight — 
The devil’s orgies now prepare with mirth; 
This is the Golden Peacock’s lusiful night! 


Within the grove, libidinous with musk, 

On ugly legs a gaudy Peacock stands. 

The devil’s altar glimmers in the dusk, 

And naked throngs advance in suppliant bands. 


Their haunches rock; they sway in rhythmic dance: 
They reach the Peacock-Idol of their dream. 


Down through the shadowy giades it Scems to glance 
In gracious salutation and esteem. 


No penitent, on such an evening, pines; 
Care is dispers’d in that warm fellowship; 
And moonlight on the Peacock’s body shines 
Like cordial smiles upon a treacherous lip. 


And Satan with his hot, rapacious eyes 
From near-by tree-tops gazes on the groves 
Where once again he loots a Paradise 

And revels in such triumphs as he loves. 


Is, then, the whole of earth already his? 

Js the inachine of man corrupt with rust? 

The fiendish watcher cranes his neck with bliss 
And sees all huinan honour in the dust: 


Beneach the moonlit wWelkin, in a ring, 
A human swarm like golden peacocks go, 
As in a mirror’s fragments one bright thing 
A thousand copies images may show. 


The night exults in saturnalian wrong: 

Make haste! The absent sun will soon return! 
Now seethes the golden peacocks’ carnal song, 
Blood in the devil’s cauidion, fierce to burn. 


God nay be king of souls; but Satan sifts 

The sons of earth as earnestly as wheat, 

God guards the birth day, when the curtain lifts; 
But when one’s dying, and the play is complete, 


The devil hastes to whisper in our ear 

Of nights we pledg’d our souls for wanton eaSe. 
Ah, then, too late we'll weep with bitter fear 
The honey of lost opportunities. 


KALMAN HARSANYI (1876-1930) 


Born at Mezékévesd, county of Borsod, known the 
world over for its peasant art. Educated at the University of 
Budapest. State official. Fellow of the Petdéfi Society. 
Has translated extensively from Spanish poetry. His his- 
torical tragedy, £—1l1ak, is a powerful verse drama of 
Attila’s life. Bibliography: Poems (1902); The oak- 
leaf (1902): New verses (1906); The last fire 
(1924). 


SILENCE 


In listless silence in the sea’s abyss, 

Far, far below the azure of the main, 

The blood-red leaves of coral live and bleed 
And dumbly form a forest in their pain. 


From stiffen’d forests, domes and spires spring; 
Gulls build a nest, a palm-tree island grows, 

Till homes arise and hearts find harbor there, — 
New ports, new land, new faith to interpose. 


As fragrant, fresh, fair, opalescent-pure 
As that green is!te upon the calm blue sea, 
Yet barren and unblest by beast and bird, 
Behold my life’s accurst sterility. 


No homes or hearts have sought this rocky hill; 
The mighty Alhatross avoids its room: 

On this gaunt Golgotha amid the waves 

I stand alone to undergo my doom. 


I kneel] upon the silent, rocky cape 

With words of cold surmise upon my breath, 
And hear, far down within the deadly deep, 
The coral-branches crumbling back to death. 
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ANDREW ADY — (1877-1919) 


The greatest lyric poet of recent Hungary. MSGorn at 
Ermindszent, county of Szilagy, Transsylvania (row in R» 
mania). Studied law at Debrecen, but dropped his coure 
and turned to jourralism, ultimately becoming editor of the 
Nagyvarad Journal. Greatly influenced by a woinan, the 
wife of a wealthy merchant, whom he immortalized as "Leda’ 
in his poetry. When she moved from Nagyvarad to Paris in 
1904, she persuaded him to follow her. Later he returnoed 
to Hungary, and joined the staff of the Budapest Jour- 
nal. After 1906, he gave himself up entirely to literature. 
He travelled much abroad, and had many illnesses. In 1915 
he married Bertha Boncza, whose care helped to prolong a 
life badly undermined by disease. Elected president of the 
Voérésmarty Literary Academy. He died in a Budapest Sana- 
torium during the revolutionary period of 1919, and in view 
of his radical sympathies was buried with high honours by 
the Red dictatorship, which had overruled Hungary for a few 
months. In his poetry, Ady had not only an incalculable 
force of origiral inspiration, but was an assiduous student 
of diction and technique, drawing much on the older resour- 
ces of the language for the enrichment of his verse. 
Bibliography: Verses (1899); Once again (193); 
New verses (1506); Blood and gold (1908; nin'h 
edition 1925); In the chariot of Elijah (1909); 
Ilong,that they should love me (1910); F rom 
the verse of all mysteries (1911); Fugitive 
life (1912); Our own love (1913); Who has seen 
me? (1914); In the van of the dead (1918); The 
last ship (1923); Margaret wants to live (1921); 
Prince Mark6 (1923). 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT MARGARET 


Saint Margaret’s Isle has whisper’d me a tale 
One lonely night whose secret haunts me yet: 
An ancient king had promis’d to the veil 

His snow-white daughter, maiden Margaret. 
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Out of a dreaming s!eep she woke to cry 

And swoon away because of sudden din.... 

Into the royal court-yard, wild of eye, 

A savage horde of men came spurring in. 

— Away to westward someone waits, no boor 

Of churlish manners like the palatine, 

But just a youth, a singer soft and fine, 

A gentie, wistful, wandering troubadour. 

Long, long she waits, and falters, numb in heart. 
Within the clamorous castle horsemen rear 

And Magyars’ come, but not — to take her part — 
One lov’d dream-cavalier. 

He did not come, he did not come at all, 

That gentle kiss, that plaintive serenade 
Return’d no more where Danube’s waters fall; 
And Christ’s grim cloister claim’d the weeping maid 
Whose dust still sleeps beside its lonely wall. 


AUTUMN CAME TO PARIS 


Yes, Autumn came to Paris yesterday, 
Gliding in silence down Rue Saint-Miche!; 
Here in the dog-days, soft beneath the leaves 
She met and hail’d me well. 


I had been strolling toward the slumbering Seine, 
Deep in my heart burn’d little twigs of song: 
Smoky and strange and sad and purple-hued. 
Nigh dead, I walk’d along. 


The Autumn understood and whisper’d low; 
Rue Saint-Michael grew tremulous and grey; 
The jesting leaves cried out along the street 
And flutter’d in dismay. 


One moment: then the Summer shone again, 
And laughing Autumn left on tripping toe; 
And I alone, beneath these whispering leaves, 
Beheld her come and go. 
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FROM THE RIVER TO THE SEA 


Great sleepy river-currents strangely flow 
By miry pools and wastes of rush and sedge; 
But Kraszna, Szamos, Tisza, Danube go 
To greet the Ocean at its mighty edge. 


And if the Scythian heights through me are drain’d, 
If in my blood a hundred curses run, — 

Though by a thousand weirs I be constrain’d, 
Yet shall I reach the Sea when all"is done. 


I will it so, for daring is my dream! 

TI will it so, for what more fair can be 

Than that a soul should leave the distant stream 
And pour at last into the sacred Sea! 


THE MAGYAR MBSSIAIIS 


Our weeping is more bitter: 
More piercing torments try us. 
A thousandfold Messiahs 

Are Hungary’s Messiahs. 


A thousandfold they perish, 
Unblest their crucifixion — 
For vain is their affliction, 
Ah, vain is their affliction! 


I YEARN FOR OTHERS’ LOVE 


None lives whom I’ve begot, from whom descend 
I claim no relative, I clasp no friend: 

An utter orphan I, 

An utter orphan I! 


Iam, like every man, a mystery, 
A lonely headland by an Arctic sea, 
A wisp of wandering fire, 
A wisp of wandering fire. 
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But, ah, in solitude no peace I find; 

I yearn to show myself to all mankind, 
That they may look on me, 
That they may look on me. 


Hence issues all: self-torture, anguish’d song: 
I yearn for others’ love; I would belong 

To others’ lives at last, 

To others’ lives at last. 


JUDAS AND JESUS 


My heart’s tumultuous throbbing, mad and free, 
[I carve on the basalt of Calvary. 

O Christ, my pcet, manhood’s sacred Mould, 
Thee have I sold! 


The splendor of thy vision, all was mine; 

I was thy heart, thy second self; to twine 
A wreath I sought, to place thy head above 
And pledge my love. 


And I have sold thee, O my prince and lord, 
For Life I lov’d, Life more than thee ador’d. 
I too dream dreams: I am a poet still, 

And wild of will. 


I did not listen to thy psalm-sSweet lip, 
For thy fair Kingdom felt no fellowship. 
Soft silks and silver sought a woman, she 
Who waits for me. 


Vile am Inow? Does vileness cling to Life? 

Why is that Word so strangely fraught with strife? 
And why should lucre’s pleasure rack the heart 
With greed and smart? 


1 cast the graven granite in the deep; 
Aeonian tremblings shake the Earth’s vast sleep; 
And all too late my tardy tears are spilt 

To know my guilt. 
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BLOOD AND GOLD 


My ear perceives no paltry difference 
If pleasure pant or pain lament, 
If blood should spirt or gold be spent. 


I know and vow that these alone endure; 
All else is flotsam of the flood 
Save gold and blocd, yea, gold and blood. 


All things know death and pass to nothingness: 
Fame, song, high heritage, and hire. 
Sut blood and gold can ne’er expire. 


The nations die and come again to birth. 
Holy is he who dares to hold 
My changeless gospel: Blood and gold! 


WALK AROUNDMY BIRTHPLACE 


Here’s Bennett’s hillock, do you see? — 
A sweiling mound, a pensive siape; 
Perhaps a cloister held this site, 

Whose misty towers, gleaming white, 
Peal’d forth their vesper-bells of hope. 


Here’s our old river, here’s our streain, 
This glorious Kraszna-ditch of ours. 
"Tis now dry land, all rent and sick. 

Go down, my wife I pray, and pick 
From out its bed those faded flowers! 


Here’s Koto now, a hamlet once, 

By Turkish hordes engulf’d. To-day 
A few vague marks, some legends too, 
Are all that’s left for me and you, 

As towards the town we take our way. 


Here is my village, my own town 
From which I came, and now return. 
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On All Saints’ Day in vain they bow, 


All evil is upon them now; 
Here life is curs’d; men choke and burn. 


Yet this, perhaps, am I myself, 
The blacken’d embers of old fires 


And overhead the wind of fate 
That howls out: Shun me! Curse and hate! 


Be fiercely proud in your desires! 
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A COMING OF AGE 


Old issues of my joy and grief 

In valiant branches spread sublime; 
The blood-fleck’d buds of smiling time 
Now burgeon into living leaf. 


Beyond all yearnings, past all fears 

Or dark temptations cf the past, 

Spring ripens into life at last; 

My God, my blood, now crown my years. 


And life, though dreadful, brings new gain; 
And sacred wounds enrich my way 

As reddest roses burst in May 

In anguish’d blossom from the plain. 


And now the cursed truth is out, 
The dark enigma of my soul, 
Whence issued pride beyond control 
And giddiness and painful doubt. 


Because I stand in vernal leaf 
And mellowing spring is ever wise, 
My life grows vaster in my eyes, 
Enthral?’d with visions past belief. 


BCHOES OF OLD SONGS 


Bind not my wound, O Satan, bind it not! 
It aches and does not heal, 

And that is natural, most natural, 

For I have liv’d a stupid tragedy 
My Magyar fate to seal. 


Behold, my smile is driven quite away, 
I learn the truth aghast, 

For that is natural, most natural; 

And now again I curse a thousand times 
The past, the deadly past. 
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And I am sorry too, I am indeed, 
But as I grieve again 

My old barbarity once more is born — 

I know captivity that puts to scorn 
Men bound with iron chain. 


I tried to hide within myself, and thought 
To shun Death's ghoulish feasts; 
Cowering behind base falsehoods and apo.ogies 
I Jurk’d amid the stunted forest-depths, 
The vilest of all beasts. 


But now there cushes from me, hizh as heaven 
A geyser of black flame: 

And that is natural, most natural; 

The Magyar curses of my life become 
A spurting well of shame. 


Bind not my wound, O Satan, bind it not! — 
Thy fiery fork makes boil 

(And that is natural, most natural) 

The pus and passion in this life of mine 
That springs from Magyar soil. 


ALADAR BODOR (born 1880) 


Born at Alvine, Als6-Fehér county, Transsylvania (Dow 
in Rumania). Educated at the Calvinist high school at Szasz- 
v4ros and at Kolozsvar University. Professor and journal- 
jst in Budapest. The poem that follows is not so much of an 
attack on the NewWorld as an arraignment of the great Ame- 
yican seaport, whose Moloch-industries are thought of as en 
gulfinge the individual immigrant. Bibliography: Verses 
(1996); On a reef (1910); Contrition (1925). 


THE NEW YORK BEACON 


High-sculptur’d on the shore stands Liberty; 
The harbor lies beneath in sad unrest. 

The beacon-torch flames out across the sea: 
“Iam the hope of man. Iam the West.” 


And thousands come in hordes from out the east, 
Like birds of passage, yearning for the light, 


That lures to death when they suspect it least, 
That draws them blindly to it through the night. 


Then breaks the wing, then dulls the dizzy brain 
While wall and iron grating snap the bone. 
Impenetrable stands the unseen pane 

To smite the fluttering multitudes like stone. 


What wings are crush’d, what faiths grow desolate 
As, darkening to their death, they lurch and fall! 
The beacon blinds their vision to their fate; 
The harbor of their hopes engulfs them all. 


What race of birds is this, whose souls are curst 
To perish in the light they thought was bliss? 


What ages gave their hearts this fatal thirst?.. 
Ah, Lady of the Light, what lie is this! 


How many nests are orphan’d by this blaze 
And in the East remain forever bare! 

The wanderer comes no more to Tisza’s ways; 
The beacon in the West has slain him there. 


Ah, little mud-wall’d nests on Tisza’s shore, 
What gave your tired souls such restlessness? 
Ah, waning East, cteware lest more and more 
You seek that light and perish past redress! 


For still the wanderers come in frantic bands; 
Warm falls new blood in futile sacrifice; 
High with its shining Hght the idol stands 
And fronts the ancient sea with sightless eves. 


JULIUS JUHASZ (born 1883) 


Born at Szeged. Educated at the University of Buda- 
pest. Professor, and Fellow of the Pet6éfi and Dugonics So- 
cieties. One of those modern Magyar poets who, as fellow 
members of the Holnap (i.e. “To-morrow”) Society of Nagy- 
varad (now in Rumania), started out with the robust Ady. 
Juhész, however, developed a more delicate and almost 
etherial style of poetry. Bibliography: Poems (1507); 
New poems (1914); Late vintage (1918); This 
is my blood (1919); Forget-me-not (1921); My 
testament (1925). 


IN THE WILDERNESS 


To-day this town is dull, my world confin‘d, 
And distant Indies beckon to my mind. 


The club is sad, Gvadanyi’s picture galls me; 
A sun-embroider’d region claims and calls me. 


Perhaps in that New World, on some lone isle, 
Life would grow mute and even death would smile. 


Perhaps on some Ione isle, in forests old, 
] could forget the hunger and the cold. 


Perhaps Berlin’s proud cataract of life 
Would match the tumult of my inner strife. 


Perhaps in some far region of the deep 
Desires would fall, like tired gulls, to sleep. 


Or would peace come through medieval mist 
Of incense, and the holy Eucharist? 


Or is there not some spot beneath the sun 
Where thou, my soul, mayst rest, thy longing done? 


Or seekest thou, in moulder’d realms of night, 
Rest, by thy crumbling comrades, cut of sight? 


I HAVE FORGOT 


I have forgot the fairness of her hair; 
But this I know, that when the flaming grain 
Across the rippling fields makes summer fair, 
Within its gold I feel her grace again. 


I have forgot the blueness of her eyes; 

But when Septembers lay their tired haze 

In sweet farewell across the azure skies, 

I dream once more the sapphire of her gaze. 


I have forgot the softiess of her voice; 

But when the spring breathes out its softest sigh, 
Then I can hear her speak the tender joys 

That bless’d the springtime cf a duy gone by. 


LADISLAS TOMPA (born 1883) 


A Transsylvanian, born at Botfalva, Udvarhely county 
(now in Rumania). Prior to the Treaty of Trianon, he was 
a county registrar; but on his ejection from this post under 
the new Rumanian administration, he became editor of a 
newspaper in Székelyudvarhely. <A lyric poet of somewhat 
gloomy temper, expressive of the dominant mood of Trans 
sylvania to-day. Poems: Among the bills of 
Transsyivania (1921; The night wind (1928). 


REMEMBRANCE 


If my poor life be bright or wrong. 
I cannot understand or tell: 
I onJy know the strife is long. 


All issues of it seem the same, 
All truth is vague; but this is sure: 
The road was steep, and high to aiin! 


Like stexzlthy beasis my comrades prowl’d, 
Were harsh and wild; but I kept feith: 
Among the wolves I never howl’d. 


New wails may tumb’e down with pains, 
Al) else on earth may fall apart — 
My one excuse, my pride remains. 


This shall endure ’mid fleeting fame. 
From out my tcmb a mist shall rise - - 
A memory, to guard my name. 


One brief inscription tells my tale, 
One austere sentence, saying much: 
“In vicious times he did not fail!’ 


THE SOLITARY PINE 


How that sad bush, wind-buffeted and thin, 
rends feebly down, aS one who mourns his sin! 
Its leaves are scaiter’d like rejected lusts 

To toss and eddy in the autumn gus's. 

The ancient willow creaks, the dead fern flies, 
The world in sorrow, dust and ruin lies. 

All things of nature bow and wait their end. 

J, only, do not bend. 


For I, while al) things else are rent and blown 

To crumbling death, cling with these roots of mine 
To this bleak slope — a Sad Siculian pine — 
Defiant, though companionless and lone. 


And While the snow enfolds me deep 

by windy day or stormy night, 
I thus exhort myself: “Fear not, 

endure beyond the winter’s blight!’ 
So to the mocking moon I speak, 

that ever wanes and jeers at me: 
“Ah, scornful Sir, my eyes behold 

an end to this indignity! 
For I have stood in other years 

thus silent under ice and snow, 
My branches did not change their green, 

my trusty trunk was strong below. 


For often I have stood, thus dumb, 

Through winter till the spring winds come, 
And on my twigs, as with a lute, 

The vernal zephyr plays, 

Till to its music life resumes its ways 

And I with courage face the ever-circling days. 


A CRY 


Deep Transsylvanian night A pall of grief 
Cast dark and tent-like over us by care. 
But looking towards the summit of the hill, 
I see a shepherd’s watch-fire feebly flare. 


My mother’s house behind me glimmers white; 
I dream and listen as the darkness swells; 

My father’s grave is at the garden’s edge; 

A bank of mist attracts me, yet repels. 


I walk the garden, hour after hour, 

While utter silence holds the utter gloom. 
Silence? But no! A sudden mighty yell 
Comes echoing from the summit, loud as doom. 


One cry. Perhaps a shepherd at a wolf, 
Shouting, oppress’d in heart, to warn his mate 
That he might understand the wary foe 

And watch in darkness ere it to be too late. 


Ah, that the dawn might quickly reappear! 

But moments pass.... as soundiess as the dead. 
NO answer anywhere. The voiceless peaks 

Are listening in the dusk above my head. 


The silence suffocates, Yet, what’s to do? 
What can the shepherd help if aught befall? 
Still the stark silence waits a stifling space — 
And then once more that agonizing call! 


LOUIS HARSANYI (born 1883) 


Born at Nagyigmand, Komarom county (now in Cze- 
cho-Slovakia). Educated at the Benedictine high schools at 
Gyér and Esztergom. Studied theology at the archiepiscopa) 
seminary at Esztergom. Parish priest at R&bapatona. Fel- 
low of the St. Stephen Academy. One of the most emineit 
modern Catholic poets of Hungary. His works include: On 
new waters (1908); The muSic of my lIife 
(1909); The sun- king’s relative (1911); Ha. 
gia Sophia (1913); Tower - music (1917); The 
happy poet (1926); De profundis (1927). 


THE BLOSSOMS OF THE LIME.... 


The blossoms of the lime bestrew the lake. 
The summer evening darkens o’er my head, 
And pulses of the spirit softly wake. 


Sweet mown-hay fragrance wanders from afar. 
The heaven opens up its ancient book 
Of secrets writ in runes of murk and star. 


Somewhere a cello drones its murmuring bass. 
Within the hall, upon its mother’s breast 
A tired infant rests a tired face. 


All things have rest; the wood-bird in its tree. 
And I, Madonna, Mary, spotless Maid, 
In holy silence meditate on thee! 


MICIIAEL BDABITS (born 1885 


Born at SzekszArd, Tolna county. Educated at the 
Cistercian high school at Pées and at the University of Bu- 
dapest. <A professor for twelve years, after which he gave 
himself up entirely to writing. Editor of A Nyugat (i.e. 
“The West”), a magazine whose devotion to brilliant litera- 
ture of the modern sort has made it a focus for most of the 
newer influences in the crealive writing of Hungary. His 
masterful verse transiation of Dante’s Inferno and 
Purgatorio is one of the best in any lanzuagze. He has 
also translated from Shakespeare, Wide, Goethe, Baude- 
laire, and Verlaine; and has published two anthologies o*¢ 
translations, Peacock feathers (1920); and Frato 
(1921). Original verse: Leaves from Iris’'s wreath 
(1909); But, prince, if winter should come 
(1911); Recitative (1916); The valley of reSt- 
lessness (1929); Island and sea (1925); Poems 
(1928). 


THE TOMB OF TFEGESO 


(On a Greek monument) 


My heart’s true bride has slept two thousand years; 
Dead for two thousand years, she waits for me. 
A Greek girl, Hegeso, sedate to see, 

From head to foot pale marble she appears, — 


Living, I swear, though none her breathing hears, 
Her robe conceals a heart’s grave systole, 
Thoughts in that curly head flow full and free 
As bow’d she sits, pale, pensive and Sincere. 


Before her stands a slave. a litle girl, 
Who holds a costly casket, from whcse freight 
She sets out gems, rare amethyst and pearl; 


Perchance (I dream) she means in jewell’d state 
Her treasur’d virgin beauty to unfurl 
When I, hereafier, come to be her mate. 


THEY SANG LONG, LONG AGO 
IN SAPPHO’S DAY 


Song dies, song dies, alas! Without avail 

The daring maiden plucks with haughty hands 
At strings that vibrate in uncanny wail, 

A violin that only understands 

The groans of dying threats.... There is no tune, 
No rhythm to grief, in werd or syllable: 

No mind and soul of harmony commune, 

Only lunes pant, only the throat makes bruit, 
And queasy stomachs rumble, fat and full. 

For song is dead indeed; the age is mute. 


To whom then dost thou speak to-day, my heart? 
They say that millions moan across our world, 
And shall we brothers utter auzht apart? 

Yet, pray, is he a brother, who with curl’d 
Unfeeling lip denies a friend’s complaint 
Unshar’d by him. The world is selfish grown: 
Just commen hunger, common fever, faint 
Confusicn stammering, — and beyond that crew 
Lies loneliness and siience. Song has flown, 
And love, like doves’ soft kiss, is silent too. 


In our own hearts, my dear, song’s word is rife. 

They sang long, long ago in Sappho’s day. 

Kiss me! For song is dead, and grieving life 

Takes refuge where two heartS own single sway. 

Once men were truly men; but now, a herd 

Of tired beasts that chew the cud of care. 

Be thou an island till the fens that gird 

Thee round grow red with sunrise! Learn to con 

Cocoons that breed bright moths! Who need 
despair? 

The old gods pass and go, but man lives on. 


THE HEAD OF THE BAPTIST 


Who could speak jestingly and airily? 
Dear comrades who still struggle and strive much 
To grasp the gossamer word, we carry stones 
Within our breast! And we must dance! 
Oh, what Salome 
Could dance thus? 
The blood-ensanguin’d earth, like John the 
Baptist’s head, 
Dances in aery Destiny’s cold lap, aithough it still 
Has life, has life in it! Sometimes it shrinks, 
Convuls’d with pain, and sometimes through its 
swoon 
Flashes a sudden light; 
In fierce Salome’s lap, the dripping head 
Dreams of the Christ-to-be. 


FAR AWAY 


In Spain. A land of fields with jewels set. 
The broken shadows of a minaret. 

A dark-hair’d woman on a balcony, 
Dreaming in purple twilight pensively. 


In Italy. Light clouds of fleecy snow. 
Faint breezes in a sky of indigo. 

Bright soaring waters from a mountain cast 
*Mid shatter’d marbles, myrtles of the past. 


In Greece. Rent temples on a cliff-top bleak. 
Faint, smoking mists across a mournful peak. 
A tumid air. Earth sterile as the ice. 

Far flocks and shepherds, pines and edelweiss. 


In Switzerland. Goats, summits, giddiness. 
A cable-car. <A farm that high clouds bless. 
Dark-verdurous valleys. Glittering névé. 

An eager air that drives despond away. 


In Germany. Old houses, tried and good: 
Imposing roofs, a:d frames of mellow wood. 
Sign-boards and tankards. Fountains’ 
babbling feats. 
Fat-bellied citizens and narrow streets. 


In France. <A giddy people, gay in grace. 

Great exhibitions. Numberless displays. 

What teeming multitudes! What noise here brews 
Down honking, clanging, clattering avenues! 


In England. Mighty bridges in the mist. 

Ten million chimneys the deep fog assist. 
Countryside castles, park, and cricket-crease. 
Fat flocks in pasture-fields of sunlit peace. 


In Sweden. Fjords with lacy finery 

Of torrents falling to the dark-blue sea. 

Gigantic trees and crystal lakes. A race 

Of fair-hair’d men with bony, high-cheek’d face. 


How m2ny towns there are, how many folk, 
How many far, fair regions to invoke! 

That cruel step-dame, Fate, my years condemn; 
And I, atas, shall never gaze on them! 


GEZA ACHIM GYONTI = (1884-1917) 


Born at Gyodn, county of Pest. Studied at Pozsony. 
Journalist at Szatadka. Fellow of the Pctéfi Society. The 
following poem, “For just one night”, was written from the 
trenches at Przemysl, Galicia, just before that fortress was 
besieged by the Russians in 1916, and was sent out by aero. 
plane to b= published in Budapest. It proved to be one of 
the chief literary sensations of the war. Gy6éni was unfor- 
tunately captured hy the Russians and sent to Siberia where 
he died at Krasnojarsk in 1917. 3ibliogranhy: Poems 
(1904): With sorrowful eyes (1909); The lo. 
ver of life (1912); By the camp-fire on Po. 
lish prairies (31914); Letters from Calvary 
(1916): In prison (1919). 


FOR JUST ONE NIGHT 


Send them along for just one bloody night —— 

Your zealous heroes spoiling for a fight. 

For just one blcody night: 

Their former boasts within our memories ring 
As rending shells of shrapnel scream end sing, 
As mists of Strangling poison slowly rise, 

And leaden swallows swoop across the skies. 


Send them along for just one bloody night —- 
Your men of gross, gargantuan appetite. 

Fer just one bloody night: 

When thundering cannon start their ravishment, 
And red Earth groans with belly gouged and rent, 
And bursting bullets break in glittering haie, 

And ancient Vistula flows red in svate. 


Send them along for just one bloody night — 
The money-sucking Jeech, the ‘parasite. 

I‘or just one bloody night: 

When shell-volcances’ fire the mud upheaves 
And flings torn bodies eddying like leaves. 

To crumbling earth the crisping corpses thresh, 
Mere blacken’d heaps of bones instead of flesh. 


Send them along for just one bloody night — 
The unbeliever and the uncontrite. 

For just one bloody night: 

When hell’s hot jaws in paroyxsm expand 

And vomit blood and horror on the land. 

In tatter’d tents, the wounded pass from life, 
And sigh across the wind: “my son... my wife...” 


Send them along for just one bloody night — 
The patriots of the tongue, of speech and spite, 
For just one bloody night: 

That, as the blinding star-shells leap the dark, 
And cheeks reflect the terror of their spark, 

And reeking mists are made of Magyar gore, 
They may screain out in tears: “My God, no more!” 


Send them along for just one bloody night — 

That they may call their mothers in their fright. 

For just one bloody night: 

That they may cower Ilcw in fear and cold 

And grovelling gasp their guilt so manifold; 

That they may rend their clothes, and beat their 
breasts, 

And cry: “My Christ, what are thy dread behests? 


My Christ, what dost thou ask? My blood demands 
That they shall vow to cleanse their greedy hands 
Which now oppress these Jands: 

That brazen infidels who blindly trod 

May trust in Christ and put their faith in God, 
And never more the Magyar nation blight. 

— Send them along for just one bloody night! 
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ERNEST SZEP (born 1884) 


Born at Huszt, county of Maramaros (now in Czecho- 
Slovakia). Journalist. Writer of plays and fairy tales. .\s 
a lyric poet, sensitive and pessimistic. Original verse: Po- 
ems (1902); Book of song (1911); Scribbling 
(1912); Life and death (1916); Our by - gone 
moods (1919); The world (1921); The sleeping 
swan (1924). 


A PRAYER 


O Thow enthron’d in heaven, above all stress. 

Hear now the burden of my heaviness; 

My lips and spirit faltering turn to Thee 

Because I tremble for my Hungary. 

Thy wrath is on the nations, O my Lord: 

Let not this day the Magyar he abhorr’d. 

Restrain Thine anger. Punish not his sin. 

Forgive him, lov’d and pitied, purged within. 

Watch over him, my Father and my God, 

In that dark night when danger is abroad. 

For alien nations do not understand 

His guileless heart, his good and stainless hand, 

His unoffending love, his ploughman’s life 

So blest with leisured song, so free from strife. 

But Thou, O Lord, Thyself dost truly know 

His heart, like tender lambs’, is pure as snow. 

Thou hast perceiv’d the value of his race, 

Its form and comeliness, its charm and grace. 

Thou seest all things from Thy place above: 

Thou knowest that he prays to thee in love. 

And thou hast known our black bread, sweet 
and new, 


The tawny waters of the Tisza too, 

Thou know’st the Alféld plain, where young colts 
roll 

In joy upon the grass, Thou know’st the toll 

Of tinkling sheep-bells as the flocks pass by, 

Yea, and the sweet grape-clusiers of Tokaj. 

And thou hast known, O Lord, our bitter tears, 

Wrung from the angush’d suffering of the years 

As we have waited, hopeful to be fed 

Once more on mercy’s wine and housel-bread. 

O rise to shield the Magyar from the rod, 

Ye radiant servants of Almighty God! — 

Speak to thy flaming Lord, beloved Sun, 

Adjure Him by the course thy splendors run! 

O virgin Moon, give Balaton thy praise, 

That fairest mirror of thy silver rays! 

O stars, make supplication for us still, 

Trembling on cottage windows with a thrill 

Like tiny tapers of petitioning light. 

Make intercession, O ye stars of night! 


BARON JULIUS WLASSICS (born 1884) 


Born at Budapest. Travelled much abroad. Super- 
intendent of the Royal Grand Opera; later deputy minister 
of the national department of education. Vlays, romances, 
Ixric poctry. Bibliography: My galley (1911); An 
old drawer (1927). 


TELL US A STORY, O JOKAI! 


(Written for the unveiling of the statue of Jokai 


in the National Theatre, Budapest. ) 


Glorious teller of tales, Who in radiance of seven, 
Sittest at Petofi’s right in the high Magyar heaven, 
Look down to-day on the Magyars despoil’d of 
their glory! — 
Tell us a story, O J6ékKai! — 
When had thy people more perilous reed 
of thy story? 


Passing the present in purview, we see only 
grieving: 

Carv’d into fragments our country, our blood- 
kindred cleaving. 

Conjure up dreams in our midnight so starless 
and gory! — 

Tell us a story, O Jokai! — 

When had thy people more pe-ilous need 

of thy story? 


If, all exhausted with toil, we should yearn but 
for slumber, 


Raise thou us up, with thy tales, from our cares 
without number! 
Summon thine all-golden chariot of fancy and glory! 
Tell us a story, O Jékai! — 
When had thy people more perilous need 
of thy story? 


Many may cherish revenge, and lie sleepless in 
anguish, 

Blotting all love from their hearts lest they weaken 
and languish. 

Fire their blood with thy eloquence castigatory! — 

Tell us a story, O J6kai! — 

When had thy people more perilous need 

of thy story? 


Gallantly didst thou set forward thy tales in their 
telling; 

Gallant thy tales as thy life, in their language 
impelling; 

All of them true to our blood, ever-consolatory. — 

Tell us a story, O Jokai! — 

When had thy people more perilous need 

of thy story? 


Give us the fervor of fire that leapt from thy spirit! 

Give us thy many-hued flame that enkindled man’s 
merit, 

Touched far and wide by the spark of thy ardent 
profession! — 

Tell us a story, O Joékai! — 

Rouse now thy folk from dejection to joyful 

ageression! 


Flutter the standards of Zriinvyi defiant before us! 
Brandish his sword, chant his credo in fearlessness 
o’er us! 
Give us the faith and the prayer that the Magyars 
assever! — 
Tell us a story, O J6kKai! — 
So let thy country arise from its anguish for ever! 


SONG OF THE PRESENT 


Only the present hour can supply 
Wine, honey, musk, and song to satisfy. — 
The past is false, the future is a lie! 


Delight with flying moments flits away! 
The gods but grant the rose to those who stay 
To snatch it from the garden of to-day. 


The kiss once given is a Eiss no more; 
That song no longer soug we sang before; 
And last night’s sleep no power can restore. 


Let me but live while vital fires are red! 
Nor let me see my heart burnt out and dead! 
Nor weep because my early love has sped! 


Meanwhile, across a bridge that spans the skies 
And ’twixt the misty past and future lies, 
I ride the rushing moment as it flies. 


In maddest, fiercest quest of present bliss, 
I seek my joy in perfuie, song and kiss — 
Then suddenly grow faint in the abyss. 


] had not sens’d the spell the present cast; 


Hlusions mock'd my heart; and now, at last, 
Naught that is real is lef. mie..... but the past. 
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DEZSGO KOSZTOLANYI (born 1885) 


Born at Szabadka, county of Bacs-Bodrog (now in Ju- 
goslavia). Educated at the University of Budapest. Jour- 
nalist, novelist, and poet. Has translated from Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Maupassant, Wilde, and many modern poets of 
several countries. Kosztolanyis The bloody poet, 
a splendid characterization of Nero and his time, has become 
famous in English translation. While not openly avowing 
or opposing any definite schoo) of poetry, he is distinctly 
one of the modernists in the best sense, and has succeeded 
in adapting a delicate style to the treatment of the most de- 
licate problems. Original verse: Within four walls 
(1907); The complaints of a little chila 
(1910); Magic (1912): My brother (1915); Poppy 
(1916); Bread and wine (1920); The complaints 
of asorrowful man (1921); Naked (1927). 


A F L A G 


Just a stick and some linen, 
Yet not stick and linen 
But a flag. 


Ever it speaks. 

Ever it waves. 

Ever it is restless. 

Ever in unconsciousness 
Above the street 

It soars aloft, 

Untorn in the sky, 

And proclaims something 
Eagerly. 

If men grow used to it and heed it not, 
If they slumber also 

By day and by night, 
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So that it is wholly wasted away 

And siands, like a gaunt avostolic orator, 
On the peak of the roof, 

Still, alone, 

Wrestling with the calm and the storm, 
Fruiitlessly, ceaselessly, ever majestically 
It waves, 

And speaks, 


My seul, be thou too, thou too — 
Not stick and linen — 
But a flag. 


NUNC DIMITTIS 


I believe in nothing. 

If I die, I shall be nothing 

Even as hefore I was born 

Upon this sunlit earth. Monstrous! 
Soon I shall call you for the last time. 
Be my good mother, O eternal darkness! 


SZABADKA 


Ah, mournful borders of my native land. 

Has sorrow laid on you a cruel hand? 

No more I journey, joyful, to your side, 

But only lift my face, in miief and pride, 

While, tcuch’d with childhood memories, I stand 
Still calling, calling. You will understand. 


Cradles and coffins, graveyard-dust, and fires 
Of scarlet sunset on cathedral spires; 

Our little school-house with its morning bell, 
Sweet as a lute, a voice we loved so well; 
Flowers and leaves, and color’d pebbles’ gleam 
Along the margin of the crystal stream; 

Moons, summer dances, rockets’ bright display; 
Slim poplars in the wind like girls at play. 
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With longing for those days I’ve seen depart 
More deadly-sweet than honey at my heart, 

Y clutch my throbbing head in misery 

And, prematurely old, remember thee. 

A poor and hopeless Magyar, shut from bliss; 
My four-and thirty years but come to this; 

I do not question: ‘Does the sun still shine?” 
But rather, “Do I live?” Yes, grief is mine. 


TWINE, TWINE, INTHRTWINE. 


Twine, twine, intertwine 

In interwoven dancing! — 
solemn fairies in a ring 
Round me now are prancing. 
Ah, I have no gold at all. 
Trippingly they wind 

Round about and round about 
With little hands entwined. 
Whither, prithee. do I go, 
Forwards now, or back? 

In the forest I have found 

A stone uncouth and black. 

T used to be a model boy, 

My God —- long since, alas! 

1 trusted in the tiny snail 
Among the meadow-grass. 

T used to speak a little verse 
On turtle-doves so mild; 

It healed all Magyar children, 
Lut hurt the Turkish child. 

1 used to roam the forests 

In search of one white star; 

1 slipped in through a golden gate 
And slept in nights afar. 

But now, mv litile sisters, 

At night I do not sleep; 

I marvel at the moontight; 

I tear my cheeks and weep. 
Behold me, little spirits, 
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My shoe is sadly worn; 
And grimly with my finger-nails 

I dig beneath the thorn. 

Hiaave pity on me, little dears, 
For ragged is my coat. 

How dizzy is this twining dance! 
My path I cannot note. 

I Ilcove the woven minuet, 

But not this woven spell; 

I love the intertwining dance, 
But not this dance of hell. 

Ah, free me, free me. Jet me go, 
And leave me to myself! 

Across the night my lamp shines fair 
On my good chamber-shelf. 
Then let me run in safety home! 
I’ll ever trust the fairy, 

And gently set a saucer out 
With white milk from the d-Jiiv. 
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ARPAD TOTH (1886-1928) 


Born in the historic Hungarian city of Arad (now in 
Rumania). Finished his studies in the faculty of philosophy 
at the University of Budapest; but turned to journalism in- 
stead of teaching. An eminent translator, wi:ose best work 
in this kind has been done from Milton, Wilde, and Baude- 
laire. Although a disciple of the impressionistic school in 
his original verse, he wrote poems full of simplicity and 
grace. Bibliography: Serenade at dawn (1913); 
On a sluggish galley = §$ (1917); JOy steals 
away (1921); Eternal flowers (1923); From 
soul to soul (1928). 


THE PENDULUM 


Hoarse is the husky ticking’s muffled chant 
As often through the night my sad eye sees 
Eternity (it seems) sway there aslant 

And whittle futile Time to atomies. 


How softly, right and left, it seems to tread 
Within the compass of its crystal walls; 

And on my spectral life’s parading thread, 

Like the Grey Sisters’ shears, its knife-edge falls. 


Then would I cry to men: “Rise up! Beware!” 

But Silences within the darkness break 

And choke my words. Through leagues of 
midnight there 


Only a myriad pendulums are awake: 
Blind, swaying splendors and mysterious miens, 
Relentless sickles, golden guillotines. 
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RETREAT 


Have gods then lov’d me here on earth? 

Or lov’d me not? — I do not know. 

But golden sun and blue storm both were spent 
Along my road below. 


IIlere have I pluck’d both flower and weed 
That from the foul earth feed their leaf: 
The fragrant female pleasures of the spring 
And man’s autumzal erief. 


And I have sung betimes. But while 

My song srew masterful and deep, 

A spur of pain was rowell’d in my flanks 
And fore’d my flesh to weep. 


A hundred times within my heart 

There died, and then was born agsin, 
That fair celestia! orphan of our earth: 
True Love, born out of pain. 


Among hyencs. jackals, dogs, 

Ive boldly striv’n with all my might; 
Learning that one must bear, and be matign’d, 
In life’s heroic fight. 


T have become a murky dusk 

Who once was radiant as dawn, -—— 

Bven of song I have grown tired at last. 
Mv lip is mute and drawn. 


Ye powers ahove, was this vour plan? 
Celestial bands, is this vaour boast? 
Escoried hy my siient woes I come, 
A grim triumphal host. 


A darken’d spirit, suttering fast, 

Deck’d in imperial racs of rout, 

I stand before the sentinels’ barr’d gates; 
aly silence, too, cries out: 
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“What penalty is this for man? 

In such defeat, what justice lies?’? — 
And still the icy gods stare mutely down 
With silent starry eyes. 
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LOUIS APRILY (born 1887) 


Born at Brasso. Transsylvania (now in Rumania). 
Educated at Székelyudverhely and at the University of Ko- 
lozsvar. Professor in Bethlen College at Nagyenyed. One 
of the most eminent of “Szcékely” poets. bibliography: 
village elegy (1921); An evening dialogue 
(1923); Verses (1924). 


ON THE SUMMIT 


Autumn no longer rends the orphan’d leaf, 
Drifting in myriad cries of fright and grief. 


By day I roam’d, at evening did not rest: 
And greet the morning from the mountain’s crest. 


Below, a cauldron boils with murk and mist 
Beneath this timeless crag of amethyst; 


While on the naked peak the sunlight throws 
The solemn crystal splendors of the rose. 


A fever stirs the valley far below; 
Here shepherds eat their cheese, serene and slow. 


Their quiet tongues speak few but peaceful words; 
Their quiet hands protect their peaceful herds. 


Still upward, where the snow-peaks soar, there fly 
The far, eternal banners of the sky. 


My questing, bird-like glance u.:sated seeks 
The infinite horizon’s billowing peaks: 
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A hundred, nay a thouSand crests I saw, 
And breathed thy name, my Transsylvania! 


THE VICTOR 


Qlustration by Ferrero) 


The loot the legions sent embraced theSe thre: 
Treasure, and slaves, and slips of cherry-tree. 


The treasure sank like mercury from sight 
Amid the orgies of the city’s night. 


The slaves were slain to make a holidav 
With blood and flame and gladiatorial fray; 


Or nail’d to crosses by the highway’s side 
In endless choking lines they writh’d and died. 


But sti, across the gardens. fires of spring 
Burst from the cherry-tree’s white burgeoning, 


Until my little son in wonder stands: 
“Ah, pretty, pretty!’ And he claps his hands. 


NOSTALGIA 


Mv troubled heart here strangely beats 
Mid blare of noise and blaze of light. 

To seek my cave of calm again 

k greatly yearn to take my flight. 


I crave those quiet vauits of stone, 
The darkness of my ancient lair, 
Amid whose labyrinthine peace 

1 heard my pulse upon the air. 


Mv now unkind'ed cavern fires 
Were secret pains the rocks conceuld; 
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My griefs within the darkness stood — 
Stalagmites, shapeless and congeal’d. 

And if a murmur reach‘d those depths 
From outer worlds, I heard the race 

Of rainy tempests, and a stream 

Pour’d downward through my hiding-pince , 


FINALE 


Older than winter suns my aze shall be, 
Darkness my mood, and snow my heard and hair. 
Slowly as brooks that mingle with the Sea 

My tired blood shal] slacken and forebear. 


If night-dews come, my feeble frame is cold, 
Nor finds its heat with those who fiercely run; ~ 
If I attempt to spring, as once of old, 

I miss my leap, the jungle-wolf is done! 


Waiting for peace and one swart messenger, 

I linger in the darkness of my den; 

While all without, the forest is a-szir 

With young wolves, ardent for the blood of men. 
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ALEXANDER SIK _ (born 1889) 


Born at Budepest. Professor of the Piarist Collegiate 
at Budapest. Fellow of the St. Stephen Academy and of the 
Kisfaludy Society. He revived the old Catholic mystery 
plays in modern verse and has given a great impetus to the 
religious lyric in Hungary. Internationally known as a pro- 
pagalcr of the Boy Scout movement. Bibliography: Fa- 
cing the sun (islu); The taper of the spt 
ritual (1912); Poems (1916); The Magyars who 
reinained (1819); Book of psaims (1923); Si 
lence (1924); Our lady of the sickle (1528). 


THE BLUEBELL 


A bluebell in a shadowy forest glade, 
Secuester’d in a cool retreat 

Mid soothing winds, to me obeisance made 
With greeting sweet: 


Pause, you who promenade, so soft and good, 
AS lovers ’neath the greenwood-tree! 

You understand the secrets of the wood. 
Pray look on me! 


Itere with my Maite amid the dewy calm 
Where now the solemn twilight dwells, 
Lovely in lavender, I ring a psalm 
Upon my bells. 


Our flowers, full of piety and peace, 
Twin-toned we ring, and fling to air 
Hieneath the vauked transepts of the trees 
An evening prayer: 
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And tell how Good and Beauty round us lie; 
How God is good, and loves the slim 


Sweet bluebells. and the human hearts 
that sigh 


To worship him. 


And we, small flower-hearts, are also kind 


In our calm ecstasy of blue; 
Yea, know, ve lovers, that with all our mind 


We pray for you. 
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Shire on, shine on, 

O vision ever pure 

In the decp sky beneath my soul’s calm sta: 
T understand I have not lost that gift 

Por which my tongue cannot express its pea. 
O midnight Siar of my extremity! 


TITE DHAD PINGIs 


The blighted pire is cleak’d in fatal red. 

ff thou behold ai stain, 

A rusty-scarlet stain 

Out in the ceutre of this dark-green Sea, 
Lower thy distant-spring telescope 

And breathe a prayer for the departed pine. 
For this is death. 

Not the soft autumn finery of oaks 

Is this, with life to follow. 

No, in this scarlet, death makes carnival — 
This is defiant death 

That knows his resurrection cannot come. 
And yet he stands, 

A lifeless warrior ’mid the living brave, 
Gecause there is no other place for him. 


WRITE, O POET: 


Write, then, O poet! 
Though your heart fi] you, 
Though on your pinions 
Pountings hang leaden, 
Though they henumh vou, 
Write in despite now! 


Question not wherefore! 
Question not whither! 
For thougzh you kyow nazt, 
Spirits wait famish’d. 
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One spirit’s hunger, 

One poor heart’s thirsting 
You may abate by 

The leap of your message, 
Your words may Siake by 
Their gtcry of colour. 


Write then, O pcet, 

Write in despite now! 

You cannot value 

The spell of your speaking, 
Fiow in all places 

Wealthy doors open, 

Strange doors make place 

To the words you have spoken. 
Where you have plough’d not, 
There the seed scatters. 


Growing in meaning, 

Your word like a river 

Flows towards tne distance 
Rolling its waters 

To strange lands that beckon, 
Luring it onward. 


Till like a tempest 

It seizes In power 
Banners of sendal 

And ship-sails of iinen, 
Blowing and flowing 
Over all countries, 
While all unwitting 
You cannot surmise it, 
Sitting alone in your 
Sad Saint Helena. 


Write, then, O poet, 
Write in despite now! 
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EUGENE GASPAR (born 1894) 


Born at Szentlélek, county of Udvarhely, Transsylvan- 
ja (now in Rumania). Professor, later journalist. Poet, 
novelist, and critic. Poetry: The harp of eternity 
(1923). 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO PARIS 


My little girl now gets no Christmas-tree. 

(In Hungary the firs no longer stand; 

And this bright child that we have rock’d to sleep 
Grows up defrauded in a piunder’d land.) 

Her eyes were sparkling in expectancy; 

Like shooting stars they shone, and faded out.... 
And in her pure wee heart, instead of joy, 

Is but the pain of bitterness and doubt.... 

But let her early learn her Magyar fate, 

‘That we must mutely bear the cruel whip, 

That we must clench our fists in mute despair 
Until beneath our nail the blood-drops drip.... 
That we must write all blows upon our hearts, 
And deeply hide what others cannot feel, 

And starve, half-frozen, in a heggayr’s rags 

And watch our spoilers wear the robes they steal... 
Yet if hereafter evil days be done, 

And our dark cup of poison fully drain’d; 

‘€ youth once more shall walk the Magyar steppes, 
No more a desert by the whole world disdain’d: 
Perchance these joyless times that mock our Yule, 
These lamentation of the wintry heart, 

And these slow-lingering years of silent grief, 

And all our dreams of vengeance shall depart.... 


My little girl now gets no Christmas-tree, 

And her blue eyes with hopeless grief are blind. 
Would God these chilling childhood-tears could plead 
In stately Paris where our fate was sign’d! 
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LADISLAS ME&BCS_ (bern 1895) 


Born at Hern4dszentistvan, Sdros county (now in Cze- 
cho-Slovakia). Educated at the Premonstratensian College 
in Kassa and at the University of Budapest. A member of 
the Jazygian-Norbertine order, and parish priest of Nagy- 
kapos, Ung county. One of the most vital of modern poets 
in the former Hungarian territories taken by Czecho-Slovak- 
ja. Bibliography: Chimes of dawn (1923); The 
Blaves sing (1925); Consolation (1927). 


THE PRINCB’S THREE SORROWS 


When I was born, no Messianic star 
Made proclamation throuzh the wor!d afar; 
Only my mother knew my avatar. 


The others saw a mewling little mite; 
But she in swaddling clothes enwrapt me quite 
As if I were the sun’s eternal light. 


God knows where she obtain’d my baby gown, 
A robe of gold and amethyst and brown; 
Above my head a sky-blue smile shone down. 


She was to me the fullness of all good, 
She fed me with the milk of motherhood 
And all the earth seem’d sweetness understood. 


And still she mends my clothes with piety 
And cooks my meals and waits in love on me 
As if her work were done for royalty. 
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Where I have gone, the very stones have sung 
And hail’d the kingliness of one so young: 
My darling mother has inspired their tongue. 


Thus, while she lives, my heart is full of joy; 
Life would be blessedness without alloy 
Did not three griefs of thought my peace destroy, 


My first of sorrows is that men are blind 
To signs of royal greatness in their kind, 
And only mothers mark the princely mind. 


My second sorrow is that, should she die 

And underneath the sod in silence lie, 

No one thenceforth would know a prince am 1. 

If every star were diamond through and through, 
And every bud were pear], they would not do 
To pay for all the affection that 1 knew. 


If all earth’s mill-streams through my heart 
should flood 

And murmur each a psalm of gratitude, 

Then, even so, my thanks were poor and rude. 


If all the earth were Hybla honey sweet, 
Yet how return her sweetness as is meet? — 
This, my third sorrow, makes my grief complete. 


AUTUMN PIPING 


I traverse with my flock the autumn forest glade. 
I have kept searching out all tiny flowers that fade 
Across the autumn fields. 


Life’s forest now resounds with music Sad and deep: 

Death, with his sighing bow, draws wailing chords 
that sweep 

In anguish through the trees. 
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Ilis gliding bow plays on: and touch’d by noies 
of doom, 

Golden in death, serene, to everlasting gloom 

The leaves fall lingering down. 


I urge my loitering flock: my heart’s young lambs 
of gold, 

A thousand vagrant beasts, not easily controll’d 

Through autumn forest glades. 


And so I let them stray: some here, some there, 
at will; 

While I lie down in peace upon this heather’d hill 

And softly play the flute. 


And let the man of grief, the soul in agony 

Whose eyes are fill’d with tears, come hither now 
to me — 

Sit by me on the heath! 


I lift the oaten flute, once touch’d with April’s art, 


And play a tune of grief to all the sad of heart, 
To all who wait for spring. 
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LADISLAS OLVEDI (born 1908) 


Born at Ersekijvar, Nyitra county (now in Czecho- 
Slovakia). Professor and lyric poet, true to the spirit of 
Upper Hungary. Bibliography: We wait for some. 
one (1922); The miner’s song (i923). 


THE MINER’S SONG 


Jama miner; in the choking damp 
Along the foggy aisles I slowly tramp, 


Where still, like goblin-fire, glows my lamp. 


Peace like the grave envelops this deep hall. 
Far, far away tbe sobbing echoes call 
Like the lost dirges of a funeral. 


The mine is ruin’d and its ghosts are fled; 
Yet we shall rise like spirits from the dead 
To affront the foes that slew us, overhead. 


I rap upon my coffin from within: 
Perhaps a hundred deaf may hear the din. 
I wait the future answer of my kin. 


Good luck! My shoutings of encouragement 
No one, no one can hear, so deeply pent. 
Alas! Yet not in vain my voice I vent. 


My ebbing strength will not continue long; 

The mine-shaft’s murderous breath grows 
foul and strong; 

Soon shall I be beyond all touch of wrong. 


Yet in the Davy-lamp my spirit flares: 

The mine is deep and deadly, close and dark; 
What if I lift the lid in these tense airs, 

And here release the chaos of its spark? 
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NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 


As Hungarian pronunciation, while absolutely phonetic 
and invariable in itself, differs in many marked respects 
from that of English, the following major points of difference 
are set down for the guidance of English readers: 


(1) All words have a Stress accent on the first syllable. 


(2) The chief vowels are: 


“a” as in English — watch “Oo” as in English — stone 
“4” as in English — far “6” like “uw” in English — purr 
“e” as in English — bed “6” like “eu” in French — peur 
“ée” like “a” in — fate “u” as in English — bulli 

“i”? as in English — pitch “td” like “oo” in English — food 
“o” as in English — corn “ii” as in French — juste 


(3) The following single consonants are different in value 
from the same consonants in English: 
“ec” equals “ts” in — its 
“j” equals “y” in — yes 
“s” equals “sh” 


(4) The ftollowing double consonauts are peculiar: 


“cs” like “ch” in — church “ny” as in — Bunyan 
“ez” (like “ce” above) equals—ts (or “n” in — new) 
“ds, dzs” like ‘‘j” in — joke “sz” equals English ‘‘s’’ 
“gy” like “da” in — dew “tv” like “t’? in — tune 
“ly” like “1”? in — lute “28” like “z’? in — azure 


(sometimes merely “y’’) 


APPENDIX 


Appendix A 


OSTIAK POETRY 


East of the Urals, scattered across a vast West Siber- 
ian district from the basin of the Obi towards that of the 
Yenisei, live about 25,000 Ostiaks, a primitive nomadic race 
of fishers and hunters. Their ianguage, like that of tre 
Voguls (see Appendix B), is related very closely to Magyar. 
Ostiak, Vogul and Magyar constitute the Ugric branch of 
the Ural-Altaic family. 

While the Magyars, who migrated from these regio.s 
over a millenium ago, have prospered nightily in Europe 
and have become a great and cultured nation, their stay-a:- 
home cousins, however, have suffered serious retrogression. 
Russian invaders, centuries since, destroyed their strovg 
holds and villages, dispersed the population, and broke up- 
their national organization. Scattered throughout an Arcie 
wilderness, they live in crude huts and feed on fiSh or U.e 
raw flesh of wild beasts, which they kill with spears and ar- 
rows, tipped with bone or stone. They are now gradually 
dying out or being lost in the Russian population. In reli- 
gion, they are still largely pagan, given to idol-worship, can 
cestor-worship, and witchcrait. 

The first serious study of Ostiak folk-poetry was made 
by the young Hungarian scientist, Anthony Reguly (1819- 
1858), who led an important expedition into the Ostiak 
country in 1843-46 and wrote down from word of mouth the 
most important collection of Ostiak folk-songs that we pes- 
sess. Reguly died before his materials in Ostiak had been 
fully edited and a complete understanding of thein had to 
wait for the successive labors of such men as Paul Hunfalvy,. 
Joseph Budenz, Bernard Munkacsi, Charles Papai, Maurice 
Szilasi, and Joseph Papay. The most accessible edition of 
Ostiak poetry is Osztjak Népk6éltési Gyttjte 
mény, by Joseph Papay (Budapest, 1965), in which Re- 
guly’s material is revised and supplemented by a collectiaan 
of his own. 
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Ostiak folk-poetry falls into three main categories: 
(1) hero-songs, mythological in character, (2) bear-songs, 
and (3) formulas of incantation. 

The hero-songs are epic in character. In them, gods, 
who were national heroes in the ages before their deification, 
tell of their deeds of valor in the great battles of old. The 
narratives portray a society living in impregnable wooden 
cities, under the rule of their princes. Noble youths, clad in 
arrow-proof chain-mail and helmets, live a life of athletic 
leisure or warlike disputation. They normally die in battle, 
and become, with the emergence of later centuries, local 
deities to whom offerings of food or blood may be made. 

The bear-songs are sung at bear-festivals, which are 
held for a three-day period over each bear slain. One typ- 
ical song recounts the story of the creation of the world, 
of man, of animals, and finally of the bear. Another tells 
of a famous bear-hunter, able to pierce an arrow in flight 
with three other arrows, who slew ninety-nine bears but 
was himself slain in the one-hundredth encounter. 

The incantation-formulas are eloquent witnesses to 
the dominance of shamanism among the Ostiaks. The sha 
man or witch-doctor is nowhere held in greater respect than 
among these rude hyperborean tribes. In a case of iilness, 
the wizard is consulted, and the proper deity is sought by 
him with an appropriate invocation. 

The basis of Ostiak poetry is parallelism of structure, 
akin to that in ancient Hebrew. Each thought is normally 
expressed twice with variations of diction. To this are ad- 
ded such devices as alliteration, end-rhyme, and assonance. 
Much of the vocabulary and grammar is so archaic as to be 
meaningless to those who now use the songs. 

Brief specimens, the first to know English, follow 
in translation: 


SONG OFTHE WAR-GODOFMUNKES 


From a 13$30-line poem, spolzen as by one of the local 
deities. He has been recounting his exploits and his place 
in the mythological system. 


Still I stood behind a thick, up-branching tree, 
Still I stocod behind a broad, up-thrusting tree, 
Aiming with an armor-piercing arrow, 

Aiming with a cuirass-cutting arrow. 

At two chiefs who ran in one direction 

I Jet fly an armor-piercing arrow. 
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Like a spear, it sped and thrust them through; 
Like a pike, it stabb’d and stuck them through; 
Straining both aside, they fell asunder..... . 
Meanwhile came the most high God to greet me 
Straightway did he hail me in this fashion: 
“Thou hast slain thy bloody-bellied fleas, 
Thou hast slain thy bloody-bellied lice, 
Therefore have our four eyes met together, 
Therefore face to face we two are met here 
Thou and I foresee our day cf ruin, 

Thou and I foresee our dim destruction. 
When the seven corners of thy world come, 
Sit and meet them as for gods is fitting. 
When the six great quarters of my heaven 
Rise against me. I will sit divinely.”’ 


BEAR SONG 


Part of a long bear-song of 686 lines. 
The bear is speaking: 


When I find a wicked woman 

Into vobbets of slove-leather 

Do I rend her. 

When I find a man of evil, 

Into clouts cf cobbler’s leather 

Do liear him. 

To the seven female secrets 

Of the oaths that women promise 
Do I hearken; 

To the troths that men are taking 
Do I listen. 

Dwelling in the upper heaven, 
Soon my father sends to grieve me 
Icy winds of flogging anger, 

Sends across the world to seek me 
Piercing winds with icy noses. 

Fat as thick as hand can measure 
Grows upon my groin and haunches; 
Fat as full as span can compass 
Forms upon my breast and brisiet. 
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Bulky as a pair of beasts 

I become, 

Thick as three beasts do I swell 
Like a drum. 

Then I hunt my winter house, 
Look for sleep; 

Then I make my winter bed 
Soft and deep. 


He has already told of his youth as a demi-god 
in heaven, and how, because of disobedience to the 
Sixy-god, his father, he had been sentenced to proba- 


tionary term of ursine incarnation on earth. 


WIZARD SPELL 


An incantation spoken by a wizard to summon 
a goddess, the Kaltas-mother, in the case of the 
iliness of a child. 


Goddess to whom food is giv’n at midnight! 
Coddess to whom blood is brought at dawning! 
Wierd indignant deity of Kaltas 

Let thy infant, living by thy power, 

Let thy suckling, living by thy favor, 
Throuch thy food-enjoying idol-spirit 
Through thy drink-enjoying idol-spirit 

Now be heal’d through all thy sons of healing! 
Goddess who increasest might of bosom! 
Goddess who increases strength of body! 

If thy great assistance be not granted 
‘Through thy wingéd hundred-god-strong child 
How indeed can we be bless’d with healin;;? 


Appendix B 


VOGUL POETRY 


The Voguls, like the Ostiaks, are primitive pagan 
cousins of the Magyars. They live a nomadic life of hunting 
and fishing through the sub-arctic wilderness of forest and 
stream to east and west of the Ural Mountains. 

The best collection of their folk-poetry is to be found 
in A vogul féld és népe (Royal Hungarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Budapest, 1864), edited by Dr. Paut 
Hunfalvy and based on the journals of Anthony Reguly. As 
with Ostiak poetry, the chief forms are the hero-song, the 
bear-song, and the shaman’s incantation. The following 
extract is a fragmentary Song of Creation. 


SONG OF CREATION 


World and welkin once were faShion’d, 
Sky and broad earth came to being. 
There the Son of God, most gracious, 
Seal’d them with a silver glue-pot 

As his father first had fashion’d. 
There the deity’s dear daughter 

Girt the earth with sash of silver. 


Then did mother-earth, the mighty, 
Send a one-legg’d grouse in sorrow: 
“Though my body be in being, 

Yet until a man is made me 

I must wait in lonely weakness.” 

Came the one-lege’d grouse with clamor: 
“Wide-shell’d earth is weak as water 

Till the tribe of men be granted.” — 
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Then the great gods gave their answer: 
“Lash the earth with living serpents, 
Three times thrash tke thrall’d earth-mother! 
Then shall stalwart men stand forward; 
Tall and broad the earth shall bear them.” 
So the mother-goddess moaning 

Bore them seven at one bearing. 

Seven winters went above them, 

Then again the grouse flew sadly: 
“"Though these men are made, I grant you, 
‘Whence shall come the food they call for? 
In their hearts is haggard anguish. 

Pray supply them lest they perish!” 


Man, moreover, long had linger’d, 
Sitting till in anxious silence 

Till at last he launch’d petition: 
“Let them lower out of heaven 
Silver forests full of hunting, 

Give us villages to vaunt of, 

Send us speckled calves to care for, 
Bullocks fat with breathing nostri?! 
So shall hearts of men be happy, 
Find their food and be contented.” 
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